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Many Happy Retur 


Next Monday is the 26th birthday of Her Majesty the Queen, seen here with the Duke of Edinburgh and their two children 


DJUNGARAI’S FACE HAS GONE 
ROUND THE WORLD 


Out in the arid, lonely country 
west. of Alice Springs, Central 
Australia, where the winds arc dry, 
the evenings peaceful, and the 
pastel colours of the sands always 
pleasant to the eye, an Australian 
Aborigine has gone “ walk-ab'out 
little knowing how famous his face 
has become. 

Djungarai has his head on the 
famous Australian half-crown 
stamp which has brought a wealth 
of praise from philatelists and 
others scattered all around the 
world. . 

One group of Canadian philate¬ 
lists was in fact so impressed with 
the portrait that it sent a £25 
cheque to some friends in Austra¬ 
lia to buy Djungarai some tobacco. 
But the bearded Aborigine with his 
head looking skywards cannot be 
found. He has gone “ walk-about ’’ 
—wandering around the desert 
with his friends. 

The background to this story of 
the stamp is typically Australian. 
Two years ago a well-known Aus¬ 
tralian magazine editor and his 
photographer went to the desert 
country around the centre to take 
pictures of the NVailbri tribe, 


members of a proud but dying 
race. 

They were well received by the 
tribe and were soon talking to 
Djungarai, taking his photograph j 
and generally making him happy. 
And of the dozens of line pictures 
taken the one which attracted most 
interest, both in Australia and 
abroad, was the portrait of Djun¬ 
garai looking upwards to the 
heavens. 

Soon dies 
were cut for a 
stamp. First 
it was an SJd. 
stamp. Later, 
w hen the 
postal rates 
were changed 
and use of the 
8jd. stamp declined, the head was 
changed to the 2s. 6d. issue. 

Djungarai's portrait has gone 
round the world, focusing interest 
on its most primitive people. But 
Djungarai cannot be found. 

But some time soon, when the 
monsoon season passes, Djungarai 
will come back home to his tribe ; 
and then he will find some sur¬ 
prises and gifts awaiting hint. 



KATE KENNEDY 
RIDES AGAIN 

The students of St. Andrews 
University will carry out their 
traditional Kate Kennedy cele¬ 
brations on Saturday, with a 
“beardless bejant ” (first-year man 
student) playing the part of the 
fair lady. 

She is said to have been the 
niece of Bishop James Kennedy, 
who in 1450 founded the College 
of St. Salvator, and she is also said 
to have been so beautiful that the 
students for 500 years have kept 
her memory alive. Other his¬ 
torians, less romantically minded, 
say that Kate, or Katharine, was 
merely a bell presented by the 
bishop. 

Students prefer the “fair lady” 
theory, and cling to their colourful 
pageant. "Kate” rides in' a 
garlanded coach. 


STOPPED THE SHOW 

A circus elephant recently 
stopped the Gothenburg-Stock- 
holm night express by putting on 
the emergency brake with its trunk 
while travelling in the luggage van. 

Excusing the animal’s .playful¬ 
ness, his keeper said: “He plays a 
piano in the circus and must have 
been trying to practise.” 


NEW ZEALANDERS 
GET THE NEEDLE 

Sharp-eyed citizens of Napier, 
New Zealand; hearing that a 
London nurse found a needle in a 
haystack in 22 minutes, have 
cabled a challenge to London, 
claiming that they could find one 
more quickly. 

The challenge has been 
accepted, and the actual needle 
used in the competition near St. 
Paul’s Cathedral has been sent by 
air mail to New Zealand, to¬ 
gether with an outline of the rules 
of the hunt. 

Jt will be interesting to learn 
whether New Zealanders have 
sharper eyes than Londoners. 


FRUGAL MILLIONAIRE 

Mrs. Hetty Sylvia Howland 
Green Wilks, of New York, had 
lived frugally all her life, as had 
her mother before her; but after 
her death, at the age of 80, it was 
found that she had left about 
95 million dollars! 

Her will was found in a tin box 
with four cakes of soap. 

Some 50,000 dollars goes to the 
American Girl Scouts, and most of 
the remainder to 63 religious, 
educational, and charitable in¬ 
stitutions. 


CRYING FOR 
THE MOON 


Cll rious claim 

A California society of science 
fiction fans has filed a claim with 
the United Nations for an area of 
the Moon—the area some 73 miles 
long and 30 wide, bounded by the 
Sabine, Ritter; Manners, and 
Arago craters. 

The claimants have the imposing 
title of The Elves’, Gnomes’, and 
Little Men’s Science Fiction. 
Chowder, and Marching Society ; 
but despite the name they, are 
primarily university students, in¬ 
structors, writers, and others 
interested in science fiction. 

Laying claim to land 238,000 
miles away is certainly unusual , 
but at least one rocket expert has 
estimated that, given enough 
money for research and con¬ 
struction work, men will be able to 
set foot on the Moon within the 
next ten years. 


SOONER OR LATER 

“This is a problem that’s got to 
be faced," says the Little Men’s 
chairman, geologist Lester Cole. 
"Sooner or later somebody is 
going to the Moon. When they 
do, the question of who owns it 
will be a serious one.” 

The problem of travel in outer 
space has also been considered by 
Oscar Schaehter, deputy directot 
of the general legal division of tile 
United Nations. He thinks that 
special, rules would have to be 
established by the U.N.—probably 
the present international laws 
governing travel’on the high seas 
would be extended to govern space¬ 
ship excursions. 

So far the United Nations have 
not replied to the Little Men’s 
claim, which incidentally is not the 
first to be made. In 1949 a 
Chicago man filed a claim for 
possession of the whole of outer 
space! 


OBSTACLE RACE 
FOR CANOES 

Canoe enthusiasts from all over 
Britain will be taking part in a 
rally this weekend at Bickleigh, 
near Tiverton, Devon. 

One of the attractions will be a 
canoe slalom, a race similar to a 
ski slalom. Each entrant makes a 
200-yard run, gaining or losing 
points for the skill and speed in 
negotiating obstacles such as 
rapids, gates, boulders, and half- 
submerged trees. 
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THEIR EXCELLENCIES 
ARE PRIVILEGED 

By the CN Diplomatic Correspondent 

Dritain and the self-governing Commonwealth countries have 
agreed that their High Commissioners shall have the rank 
and status of Ambassadors. The new arrangement will apply, 
for example, to Australia’s High Commissioner in London, 
and to Britain’s High Commissioner in Canberra. 

What rights and privileges does the title of “ His Excellency, 
the Ambassador” give a nation’s representative abroad? 

corned would merely have to be 
approached first on the matter, and 
in practice diplomatic immunity 
for the dangerous driver—or any¬ 
one else who had broken the law— 




Th: Children’s Newspaper, April 19. 1952 



• Down the centuries customs, 
treaties, and the growth - of. inter- 
rational law have made the 
Ambassador a most carefully 
safeguarded and favoured person. 

In his embassy in a foreign 
land he is regarded as being at 
home in his own country. Neither 
the police nor anybody else may 
demand entrance on any pretext 
whatsoever. ■ All his papers and 
documents are inviolate, and no¬ 
body majTdemand to see them. 

He cannot be arrested and pro¬ 
secuted on any charge of breaking 
the law—unless he wishes to fore¬ 
go this diplomatic immunity. 

These rights, which to an extent 
place him beyond the law, are also 
granted to his wife, and children, 
his officials and servants. 

ANGRY TSAR 

So far as Britain is concerned 
the history of this particular im¬ 
munity for Ambassadors goes back 
nearly 250 years. 

It happened when the Ambassa¬ 
dor of Russia was visiting Queen 
Anne that his coach was upset 
by an excited London mob, and 
his servants manhandled. The 
Tsar was furious. There was 
nearly an “international incident.” 

Shocked at what might easily 
arise out of careless treatment to¬ 
wards the representative of 
another country. Queen Anne's 
.Government passed the first Dip¬ 
lomatic Privileges Act. That was 
in 1708, and it is still in force— 
with many additions made from 
time to time. 

The decrees under the Act set 
out lists of people attached to 
embassies who are to have diplo¬ 
matic immunity. The sheriffs of 
London and Middlesex have 
charge of the lists. 

FREEDOM FROM ARREST 

As servants are included, and 
staffs generally, over a thousand 
people in London have this special 
privilege. 

There has been a feeling in 
recent years . that some of the 
privileges have been extended over 
too many people. At one time, 
for instance, British persons on the 
staff of a foreign Ambassador in 
London did not have to pay 
income tax. This right, however, 
has been restricted. 

Russia will not grant diplomatic 
immunity to servants, though other 
countries do, because they feel that 
they should be free from the 
prospects of arrest. An Ambassa¬ 
dor's chauffeur, for instance, might 
be involved in a car accident while 
driving dangerously. If the police 
were to arrest him immediately it 
might cause difficulty or trouble 
for the Ambassador or even inter¬ 
national ill-feeling. 

This does not mean, however, 
that the law can be broken with 
impunity. The Ambassador con- 


would be removed. 

After all, if an Ambassador's 
actions do not meet with approval, j 
a declaration sent to his own 
country that he is non persona 
grata would ensure his recall. 

So ' even Ambassadors, privi- 1 
leged though they and their em¬ 
bassies are, do not regard them- ; 
selves as above the law. 

There is the famous story of Dr. 
Sun Yat-Sen; who later became the ; 
Christian President of the first ! 
Chinese Republic. He was kid¬ 
napped in London by his Chinese | 
I enemies and locked up in their j 
I embassy. The Ambassador meant 
! to smuggle him on a ship bound, 
for China, there to face a charge 
of conspiring against the Manchu 
dynasty. 

Dr. Sun Yat-Sen, however, 
wrapped a message appealing for 
help round a piece of coal and 
threw it out of the window. The 
message was found and taken to 
the British Foreign Office. The 
Foreign Minister requested the 1 
Chinese Ambassador to call and 
see him. A sharp talk on how 
Britain felt about kidnapping 
brought about the swift rclcase-of 
Dr. Sun Yat-Sen. 



A tussle for the hail during a 
bicycle polo match at Croydon. 
The game is becoming very popu¬ 
lar, and has its own Association 
and League. 


EXTRA BOB A JOB 

This week the Boy Scouts are 
concentrating on what has become 
one of their most popular annual 
features, Bob-a-Job Week. But 
this year, because of’the serious 
state of Scout Headquarters 
finances, all members of the move¬ 
ment are asked to redouble their 
efforts. . So if you have anything 
for these willing workers to do, 
please remember- that they are out 
to earn "an extra bob for an 
extra job.” 


By the C INI Press Gallery 
Correspondent 

"JJndlr its own rules the House of 
Commons has a working day 
of eight hours—from 2.30 to 
10.30 p.m. on four days a week— 
Monday to Thursday. Friday is 
a fixed “short” day of 51 hours, 
and starts at 11.0 a.ni. to allow 
M.P.s to reach remote constitu¬ 
encies for weekends. So the total 
for die week is 371- hours. 

But hy various devices the 
Commons can extend its working 
hours, and during the period from 
King George's death to the Easter 
recess this minimum was more the 
exception than the rule. In one 
recent week M.P.s put in nearly 
58 working hours—on the floor of 
the House itself. 

An M.P. niay also attend one of 
the "standing committees held in 
the mornings, and in addition niay 
have his own professional work to 
do, apart from correspondence and 
meeting constituents. 

Yt.T there are always thousands 
more trying to be M.P.s than 
there is room in the Commons. 
This eagerness is illustrated in a 
story told by Lord Meston to the 
Lords the other day. 

A 21-year-old candidate was 
once addressing a hostile eve-of- 
the-poil meeting when a wag, 
noting his youth, shouted: "Does 
your' mother know you're out?” 
He replied swiftly: "Yes—and to¬ 
morrow she'll know I'm in!” 

r J_ 1 nr.Rii is always something to be 
learned in Parliamentary re¬ 
plies. Cine tells us wiiat a “bobby 
calf” is—a calf that is not suit¬ 
able for further feeding on the 
farm 

And then we find out just 
what “our daily bread” means— 
consumption of six million tons of 
wheat a year. About 62 per cent 
of the (lour made from this goes 
into bread. The rest is for biscuits, 
cakes, and other flour-using foods. 

But all this has nothing to do 
with a heart-cry from one M.P.: 
“Does the hon. gentleman realise 
that soon, by the way we are going 
on, we shall all be eating dog 
biscuits?” 

JVJtt. Butlf.r, Chancellor of the 
Exchequer and architect of 
the 1944 Education Act, is in quite 
a bad way according to an M.P., 
who said this of him in a debate 
on the effects of the Budget on 
education: 

The Chancellor of the Ex¬ 
chequer tried to tc 11 us that he was 
not committing patricide, but if he 
is not committing patricide he is 
guilty of wilful neglect of his 
growing child. 

jyjORE mixed metaphors: I will 
try to pour oil on troubled 
waters (said an M.P.), but first I 
should like to thank the Minister 
for his extreme courtesy in going 
to the trouble to burn the mid¬ 
night oil. 

lyjANNF.RS Makyth Minister: I see 
the hon. gentleman preparing 
to stand up (said a Minister), but if 
; he, will let me finish it might save 
his legs. , - - - 


News' From Everywhere 


CLOCKS ON, PLEASE 

British Summer Time begins 
officially at 2 a.m on Sunday, 
April 20, so do not forget to 
advance your clocks and watches 
one hour on Saturday night. 

Under the Colombo Plan to aid 
the countries of south-east Asia 
£250,000’ has been made immedi¬ 
ately available by New Zealand 
for irrigation projects in Pakistan. 

A collection of wmrks of art 
acquired by the. London County 
Council is being exhibited at the 
Tudor Barn. Well Hall Road, 
Eltham. until April 20. Admission 
is free. The collection will after¬ 
wards be loaned to London 
schools. 

THE LAST TRAM 

Buses will replace the last of 
London's trams by July 6 instead 
of October. 

A magnificent carved wooden 
panel which was once in the 14th- 
century banqueting ball of Mal¬ 
vern Priory has been found fitted 
as part of the counter in a Malvern 
Wells shop. 

The quays ai Cherbourg, demo¬ 
lished hy the Germans in 1944, 
have been rebuilt, and Transatlan¬ 
tic lines have resumed docking; 
but more dredging will be required 
before the Queen Elizabeth, 83.673 
tons, tics up at the quays for the 
first time next month. 

An Elizabethan porridge bowl 
and spoon were found during re¬ 
pairs to a cottage wall at Combs-, 
ford, Suffolk. 

EXTRA FIVER 

In addition to the £25 allowance 
for foreign travel, riders of motor¬ 
cycles and mechanically-propelled 
bicycles will be allowed to take £5 
for expenses. 

Sarawak is lo replace her cur¬ 
rency with Malayan currency. 

The apprentice-master scheme 
for training boys for the building 
trade has ended in Wales after six 
years. During that time 1300 boys 
built 843 houses and six.shops. 

The Queen will take the salute at 
a march past of Queen's .Scouts' 
and holders of Scout gallantry 
aw'ards at Windsor Castle on 
Sunday, April 27. 

MAKING IT EASIER 

Simplified arrangements for col¬ 
lective passports used by young 
people travelling in Britain, Bel¬ 
gium, France, Luxemburg, and the 
Netherlands arc now in force, 
avoiding the need for visas for all 
group travellers under 18. 

Mr. Dudley Senanayake has 
become the first man in the British 
Commonwealth to take over the 
post of Premier from his parent. 

American Servicemen in Britain 
have given 2030 pints of blood for 
transfusion in British hospitals. 

Five hundred zoological speci¬ 
mens, mostly snakes and lizards 
from the frontier territory between 
Kenya and Ethiopia, have recently- 
been added to the National 
History Museum, South Ken¬ 
sington. 

An identity disc found at Spald¬ 
ing, Lincolnshire, is believed to 
have been worn by a slave 2000 
years ago. 


BATTLE HONOURS 

The 1st Battalion Gloucester¬ 
shire' Regiment will receive new 
colours from their '■ Coloncl-in- 
Chief, the Duka of Gloucester, on 
April 26.. On the following day 
there will be a service in Gloucester 
Cathedral in thanksgiving for the 
return of the battalion from 
Korea. 

Two young Rhodesians. Mr. 
Sydney Sawyer and Mr. J. H. 
Wilson, will leave Salisbury by-air 
early in June for a six-week tour- 
of Britain under the auspices of 
the Princess Elizabeth Birthday 
Fund. They were chosen from 80 
applicants. 

EXPENSIVE BEETLES 
Beetles that attack timber in 
buildings- are' costing this country 
£20,000*000 a year. ’ 

The premier prize of £250 at the 
Bisley meeting of the National 
Ride Association is being con¬ 
tinued by the Queen, and will be 
known as the Queen's Prize instead 
of the King's Prize. The award 
has been given. by the reigning 
sovereign since 1S60. 

FOREIGN LANGUAGE 
The London busmen on a good 
will tour in America were asked by 
a school pupil to "say' something 
in English.” 

A plaque commemorating G. K. 
Chesterton has been put up at 
11 Warwick Gardens. Kensington, 
where he spent many of his early 
years. 


PROUD OF 
YOUR BIKE 

... aren’t you ? 



fitted with ... 

Fibrax 

BRAKE BLOCKS 

No matter’ what make your bicycle 
may be, fit it with- her ax brake 
blocks. You can trust them—they’re 
SURE STOPPERS at any speed. 
They look good, too, on a smart 
machine. For steel rims iibrax 
black block ; for alloy rims the new 
SOFT red block (specially designed 
for alloy % Both obtain¬ 
able from cycle shops 
, everywhere. 

FREE ! 



Ot Hie lr.-t out. of 
imr Lik,v Write wm- 
hr l-’KKL BOOK- 
LET racket l with 
otKS \ hint* nil i'i>ting ai.il 
inamtotuuice. 

"FIBRAX LIMITED 

2C TUDOR STREET. LONDON, E.C.4 
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BOY’S FOUR YEARS 
OF TRAGEDY 

Viennese police have just 
learned the sad life story of a deaf 
and dumb boy they had found 
wandering near the Yugoslav, 
border., 

They gave him paper and pencil 
and he drew three figures, two tall 
and one short, and showed by 
signs that they were his parents 
and himself. Invited to carry on, 
the lad drew a soldier brandishing 
a pistol, and indicated its tragic 
significance by drawing two grave¬ 
stones in the form of crosses. 

Next, he was shown pictures of 
12 girls, each slightly taller than 
the last, to represent years. He 
pointed to the eighth and then to 
the gravestones, showing he was 
eight when his parents were killed. 
He then pointed to the 12th to 
indicate that he was now 12. 

Shown more pictures, the boy 
was able to tell the police that he 
had been born in Hungary and 
that he had lived and worked on 
farms in that country ; that he had 
escaped and made his way through 
Yugoslavia to Austria. Such are 
the innocent victims of war. 


ONE UP AND ONE 
DOWN! 

Two important engineering pro¬ 
jects arc shortly to be started in 
the Isle of Wight; one will result 
in a steel mast 750 feet high, the 
other in a borehole 8000 feet deep. 

The steel mast will be' for the 
new B 13 C television station in the 
centre of the island, to provide a 
TV service which will cover the 
greater part of Southern England 
outside the range of the trans¬ 
mitter at Alexandra Palace. 

The 8000-foot hole will be part 
of the continual search to find 
crude oil in Britain. Before select¬ 
ing the actual site for the drilling, 
the Anglo-lranian Company, car¬ 
ried out an extensive survey which 
gave prospectors - sufficient in¬ 
formation to decide on the most 
suitable spot for drilling. 


GOOD WORK IN 
HONG KONG 


Although missionaries are now 
excluded from China, the Bible 
Society is still carrying on its good 
work from Hong Kong. Scriptures 
arc provided in Chinese and many ■ 
other tongues for the seamen and ! 
l iver-boat people who sail daily in I 
and out of the harbour. 

The society hat also brought \ 
consolation to the many unfortun¬ 
ate victims of China's upheaval 
who arc now refugees in Hong 
Kong. In one large camp there 
arc many blind people, mostly ex¬ 
soldiers of the Nationalist armies j 
who lost their sight in battle ; they | 
arc taught to read Chinese Braille, i 
their text-book being the Bible. j 

Christians in China know that I 
their brothers in ,the free world 
have not forgotten them. 


IRON FROM THE 
LAKE 

Every 24 hours about 5000 
truckloads of clay arc being sucked 
up and removed from Steep Rock 
Lake, near Atikokan, Ontario. 

About a mile square, this lake 
used to be 150 to 200 feet deep, 
but most of the water has been 
drained into another lake a mile 
distant. 

The purpose ct the removal of 
the clay, now nearing completion, 
is to lay bare what is estimated to 
be one of the richest iron ore J 
deposits on the North American i 
conlinent. 


NEVER WASTED 

When paper has served its 
initial purpose—be it in the form 
of newsprint, books, packing, of 
cardboard to name but a few—it 
can be repulped and remade for 
use by the mills. 

This repeat performance can go 
on indefinitely—but only if paper 
is saved. Your local authority will 
collect it, thus helping to keep the 
rates down, and save the country 
dollars at the same time. 



Prized possession 

This scale model of H.M.S. Worcester has been presented by 
the London County Council to the Thames Nautical Training 
College, which has its headquarters or.- board the original of 
the model, now moored off.Greenhithe, Kent. 



Family outing 

These twin-rotor helicopters of the United States Navy are 
taking-off in formation from Philadelphia Airport. 


SCHOOL T V AND 
TELEPHONES 

Our schoolboys are becoming 
more and more ingenious. The 
lads of Hallcroft Technical School, 
Ilkeston, have made a television 
transmitter as well as TV receiv¬ 
ing sets, and all out of spare 
R.A.F. and Army equipment 
which they bought cheaply. 

Schoolboy “engineers” arc to 
erect an internal telephone net¬ 
work to cover the seven acres of 
buildings of the Portway Second¬ 
ary Boys’ School at Bristol. The 
school has 40 classrooms on a 
rural site half-a-nrile round, and 
the telephone system will be a 
great boon to the headmaster. 


STAMP NEWS 

set of stamps for the Rhodes 
Centenary Celebrations next 
year is now being prepared. 

fjhn- 50th anniversary of the death 
of Dr. Emil Holub, the ex¬ 
plorer, is commemorated by two 
new Czechoslovakian stamps. 

I^lsicns for the first stamps of the 
Queen's reign will be chosen 
from a competition being held by 
the Council of Industrial Design. 

'JfoUR new stamps to be issued 
next week will mark the 
centenary of the first issues in 
Barbados. 

gout for £84—an envelope bear¬ 
ing nine Id. stamps cut in half 
in 1890 when the Falkland Islands 
postmaster ran short of Id. stamps. 


SAFETY FIRST AT 
HARWELL 

A strip of film no bigger than a 
postage stamp, and enclosed in 
lead, was worn by the Duke of 
Edinburgh recently when he paid 
his first visit to Harwell atomic 
research station in Berkshire. The 
purpose of the tiny film was to 
ensure afterwards that he had not 
been exposed to harmful radiation. 

The film was developed before 
he left, and showed that he had 
suffered no ill-effects. 


JAM IN JO’BURG 

A new bridge to relieve traffic 
congestion in Johannesburg was 
due to be opened. 

Apparently nurnb!rs of motorists 
said to themselves: “1 will be the 
first to drive over it.” 

So when the opening day arrived 
thousands of cars were driven to 
the bridge, and Johannesburg bad 
the worst traffic jam in its history! 


TIMELY WARNING 

The sources of floods from the 
River Thames have continually to 
be watched. Sluice-gates on the 
great river can then be opened at 
the earliest possible moment. 

It is of the greatest help against 
Hooding to have warning of rising 
waters in the many tributaries 
which flow into the Thames, so 26 
new gauging slations are to be 
constructed on their banks, and 
work has been started on the first 
six. 

From the regular observation of 
these instruments better warning oi 
flood danger than previously will 
be available. Hitherto, there have 
been only two gauging stations on 
the Thames—one near Teddington, 
and the other at Little Wittenham, 
near Wallingford. 


FIRST STEPS TO 
EVEREST 

The 13 members of the Swiss 
expedition which is to attempt to 
climb Mount Everest have gone to 
their base camp ; it is on Khumbu 
glacier, south-west of the moun¬ 
tain. 

.The climbers' equipment was 
taken from Katmandu, 180 miles 
away, by 150 coolies, each porter 
carrying a 60-lbs. load. Every load 
was carefully checked for even 
weight on a spring balance before 
the parly started, and every box 
was stamped with a Swiss cross 
and a coil of rofie. 

The stores include concentrated 
foods, scientific apparatus, first-aid 
supplies, alpenstocks, and ice axes. 


'Set mom don't know what^ 



Successful Aquarists always 
feed their fish on .. . 


BETTA SPLENDENS iS 


Do you? If you have a copy of 
Spratt's “ Tropical Fishlceeping ,” 
you’ll know all about BETTA 
SPLENDENS—the Siamese 
Fighting Fish. There’s every¬ 
thing, in fact, that you need to 
know about tropical fish, their 
varieties, care and management. 
Sixty-eight pages and 4 magnifi¬ 
cent Colour Flutes. Price 1/6 
front Spratt’s Stockists (or, if any 
difficulty, 1/8 post free from 
address below.) 



SPUATT'S 

© AQUARIUM FISH FOOD 
• TROPICAL FISH FOOD 

SPRATT'S PATEMT LTD. (Dept. C H 4), 41/47 BOW ROAD, lONDOH, E.3. 

&&*•/ 



GIRLS MODEL ! 

Handsome design on 
best quality leather 
strap, or with 
chromium adjustable 
bracelet or Cordette 

itrjp /|2 / 

Pkg / * txlrj 



BOYS’ MODEL 

Round shape with 
luminous dial, on 
leather 

strap. — 

Post & Pfeg. 1'- extra 



rfeel 


MONTHS’ GUARANTEE 

Please state if over 10 years old, when longer strap will be sent. 
Both models have handsome chromium case, 
Swiss lever movement, and unbreakable glass 

S U tSS WATCHES 

JB ' Established l?35 


Call at our showrooms or send remittance 6y Registered Post, or C.O.D. 

Only obtainable from Sole Selling Agents: 

C. R. HE NRY (SALES ) LTD, (Dept. C.N.) ; 73 NEW BOND ST., LONDON, W.1 

Showrooms 3rd F ... whim 
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SWEET SINGER OF METHODISM 


Transport problem solved 

Tired of waiting for a new car, Mr. McAldowe, a Cheltenham 
business man, built his own at a cost of £20. It has-a motor¬ 
cycle engine, and the chassis, constructed of tubes clamped 
together, can be dismantled in 20 minutes. 


A Garden of Rest was recently 
dedicated to Charles Wesley, the 
famous hymn-writer. It is close to 
the site of his last resting-place in 
Marylebone Old Cemetery. 

Charles Wesley lived with his 
family in Marylebone for the last 
17 years of his life and was a 
familiar figure in the village, as it 
then was. 

He often used to ride on an 
old grey pony to and from his 
famous brother’s chapel at Moor- 



He wants Cadburys Milk 
Chocolate, and he’s right. 
It’s the milk chocolate 
with the lovely creamy 
taste. And Cadburys make 
bars at the price 
a boy can pay. No wonder 
people are always saying 
‘Please, I want Cadburys!’ 



fields ; and passers-by who saw' this 
dreamy-looking, white-haired old 
clergyman on his journeys could 
little guess that he was at that very 
moment composing hymns which 
would lift up men’s hearts for 
generations after his death. 

Altogether he wrote about 6000 
hymns, and some of them were in¬ 
spired in curious little ways. For 
instance, he was sitting at his desk 
one day when a bird flew in at 
his window. It had been pursued 
by a hawk, which was afraid to 
follow into the room, and disap¬ 
peared. Charles Wesley then wrote 
the undying words: 

Jestt, lover of my soul. 

Let me to Thy bosom fly . . . 

It was with Charles Wesley that 
the name Methodist startedj and it 
began in a way unconnected with 
religion. While he was a student 
at Oxford he drew some other 
students’ attention to “the method 
of study prescribed by the statutes 
of the university,” and the idle 
fellows laughed and nicknamed 
him “methodist.” 

The Garden of Rest will be ah 
oasis of,quiet to which people can 
withdraw, there to meditate on the 
eternal truths of which Charles 
Wesley wrote. 


WILL-O’-THE-WISP 
ON FIRE 

Crowds of people went recently 
to watch a 250-foot-high flame 
which for some days had been 
shooting up from the biggest 
methane wells in Europe, at 
Cremona in Italy. 

To their astonishment the flame 
suddenly went out, then shot up 
again. It is thought that a slight 
underground movement of the 
earth cut off the supply of gas for 
a few moments. . 

Engineers sank shafts to pour 
chemical mud into the burning 
well; and Mr. Myron Kinlcy of 
Texas, who specialises in putting 
out fires at oil and gas wells, flew 
to the scene from America. 

Methane is also called marsh 
gas and fire damp. It causes the 
eerie will-o’-the-wisp sometimes 
seen in marshes. 



Fy the C N Flying Correspondent 


Flying ants 

J .^ small colony of African anls 
recently exchanged their 
native soil for the glamour of 
Hollywood and fame as film stars. 

The latest Tarzan film shows a 
closc-up of ants crawling over the 
junglcman’s hands. Hollywood 
ants were unconvincingly small, so 
the film studio hurriedly sent a 
request to Nairobi for a box of 
“real ants” to be delivered by air. 

They duly arrived, accompanied 
by a bill for £12—which makes 
them the world's most expensive 
ants! 

Isle of W ight ferry 

air ferry for cars, motor¬ 
cycles, and bicycles is pro¬ 
posed between Eastleigh, Hamp¬ 
shire, and the Isle of Wight. , 

It will be flown by the twin- 
engined Bristol Freighter aircraft 
of Silver City Airways, each of 
which can carry two cars and a 
number of motor-cycles and 
bicycles, as well as 12 passengers 
in a separate cabin in the rear. 
The crossing will take ten minutes, 
and the service is expected to open 
in a few weeks’ time. 

New flying-boats 

JJritisii water-based aircraft of 
the future will include jet- 
bombers capable of flying at the 
speed of sound ; diesel-propjet fly¬ 
ing-boats able to remain airborne, 
for 35 hours, and transports weigh¬ 
ing over 250 tons. 

In these new craft the familiar 
“step-up,” designed to lift the boat 
free of the water on take-off, will 
disappear, as it mars streamlin¬ 
ing. Instead, according to Mr. 
Henry Knowier. chief designer at 
Saunders-Roc, the same effect will 
be given by retractable surfaces. 

Two other developments are re¬ 
tractable hydrofoils—underwater 
aerofoils which lift the hull above 
Ihe surface—and retractable ski- 
type floats for very high-speed 
fighters. 

Voice from above 

JJ EFORE new rockets arc fired on 
the Florida Flight Test Range, 
the U.S.A.F. sends up Dakotas to 
warn shipping. These machines 
have been named Polly Planes be¬ 
cause they talk from the air like 
huge parrots! 

For several hours prior to 
rocket launching. Superfortresses 
patrol the area, picking up radar 
echoes of ships approaching the 
range, and relaying their position 
by radio back to the Range Clear¬ 
ance Officer. Ships near the 
danger zone are then warned off 
by the Polly Planes, which swoop 
low over the ships and warn the 
skippers through powerful loud¬ 
speakers in the rear fuselage. 

14,000-mile race 

'J'he R.A.F. may take part in a. 

14,000-mile race from England 
to New Zealand next.year. The 
plane used would probably be an 
English Electric Canberra, a twin- 
jet bomber. The U.S. Air Force is 
also likely to compete. 


The Children's Nev/s&Gber, Abril 19, !CS2 
Another Nature article by THE IIUT MAN discussing . . •• 

MISTAKEN IDENTITY 


(4) Frogs and Toads 


‘yiy'iiAT is the difference between a 
Frog and a Toad? 

Here again we have two 
creatures so well known that a 
mistake in identity would seem to 
be hardly possible. Yet in earlier 
talks we have found that some 
birds and animals with very 
familiar names can be puzzling 
when, the creatures themselves are 
found out-of-doors. 

If we ask a friend to describe 
the difference between a frog and 
a toad, we-shall find that, though 
he thinks he knows, he will have 
some .difficulty in expressing the 
difference in vyords. 

This is because he has failed to 
observe carefully. He may have 
looked at frogs and loads many 
times, but he has “looked without 
seeing,” which is not nearly so 
unusual as it sounds. So let us 
ask. once again. How cun we 
identify a Frog from a Toad? 

Frogs and toads, as we would 
imagine from their similarity, are 
very closely related. They belong 
to the class which is called 


Batracliia, a name that comes from 
the Greek word for a frog, and 
which is comprised of creatures 
which go through an underwater, 
fish-like stage of life before becom¬ 
ing able lo breathe air and live on 
dry land. 

They arc also called amphibians, 
a name which really means “two 
forms of life.” 

Although they are cousins, as it 
were, frogs and loads arc 
sufficiently different in appearance 
to make correct identification a 
simple matter, and simp/e, too, 
during each stage of their curious, 
interesting lives. Fct us take the 
final, adult stage first. 

In general shape, frogs and 
toads are similar. The frog, 
however, ( is a rather handsome 
creature with a soft, moist, 
brightly-coloured skin, while the 
poor old toad's is dull-coloured, 
dry, and covered with what look 
very like warls. 

The frog has a shapely, pointed, 
narrow head, while the toad's is 
broad, rounded, and fiat; and the 
legs of the frog are considerably 
longer. In its attitude the frog is 
alert, sitting more upright and 
travelling in a scries of magnificent 
leaps. 

The more lowly load crouches 
close to the ground, where it is 
often mistaken for a piece of dry 
turf, and although it can vault 
quite respectably when startled its 


usual mode of travel is a slow, 
laboured-looking crawl. 

Only, in. its eyes can the toad 
compete with the frog in beauty; 
for its eyes are wonderful—bright, 
good-humoured, and intelligent. 

'J'iie lives of frogs and toads start 
as dot-like eggs, surrounded 
by a protective jelly, laid at the 
bottom of the pond. In this 
nursery duty the female toad 
shows greater care than her more 
beautiful cousin. Frogs will accept 
the first water they find on emerg¬ 
ing from winter sleep, even flood- 
water in a field-side ditch, and the 
eggs often perish when this dries up. 
Toads have a true homing instinct, 
and invariably return to spawn in 
the pond of their own birth. 

The eggs of the frog are laid in 
shapeless masses of jelly which 
swell with the water and rise to the 
surface, where they float in the 
way so familiar to all of us. 
Toads, on the other hand, lay their 
eggs in long ropes of jelly, each 
rope containing a double row of 


eggs. These ropes being twined 
round submerged water plants, the 
eggs remain safely at the bottom 
of the pond. 

When the eggs hatch, and the 
tadpoles are able to swim freely in 
search of food, it is still a simple 
matter to identify, those of th'c 
toad from those of the frogs. 
Toad tadpoles are little black 
creatures, while those of the frog 
are a dull, golden-brown in colour. 

If we go out tadpole-hunting, 
however, we will seldom find those 
of frogs and toads inhabiting the 
same pond, though frogs will often 
frequent a little sheltered, back¬ 
water, screened from the toads of 
the main pond by a belt of reeds 
or other water plants. 

Is this a sign that frogs are more 
aristocratic than toads — more 
“select,” even in the choice of 
nursery? It is pleasant to play 
with such ideas. 


SUN COOKING 

Indian inventors have produced 
an open-air cooker which cooks 
by the heat of the sun. 

The contrivance is a kind of in¬ 
verted metal bowl which is extra 
sensitive to heat, and concentrates 
the sun’s rays on the cooking 
utensil hanging above it. One of 
the new cookers was recently pre¬ 
sented. to Prime Minister Nehru, 
and it is soon to be produced on a 
large scale in India. 



The Common Frog and Toad 
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CALIFORNIA — Golden Stale of 


SHEILA GODFREY, the young English girl who described 
for the C N her bus journey across the United States, here 
gives some further impressions of California. 


IX/Ty travels were due to end at 
Santa Cruz, a little seaside 
town some 80 miles south of San 
Francisco, but before finally re¬ 
linquishing my bus ticket 1 was 
able to see a little more of Cali¬ 
fornia. 

The diversity and magnitude of 
the Golden State are enthralling— 
and who can fail to love a place 
where there arc three strawberry 
crops a year? 

Within a few hours’ drive you 
can be ski-ing on snow-covered 
mountains, relaxing on the sea¬ 
shore, or far from civilisation in 
the heart of virgin forest—and the 
beauty of Californian forests has 
to be seen to be believed. 

The giant redwood trees rise 200 
feet or more above the ground, 
with gently-tapering trunks and 
delicate, feathery foliage. Some 
of them measure 15 or 20 feet 
across, and in several cases they 
have been hollowed out at the base 
so that cars can drive right through 
them. 

The Sequoias, cousin to the red¬ 
wood and even taller, are believed 
to be the oldest living things on 
earth. Naturalists say that some 
of them are about 4000 years old. 

M 0ST of my explorations have 
been along the coastal areas, 
and here the climate is unbeliev¬ 
ably lovely. 

Though bitter snowstorms in the 
winter frequently isolate mountain 
communities (an express train was 
snowed up for four days not long 
ago) along the coastline roses 
bloom at Christmas and the skies 
are deep blue, with brilliant sun¬ 


shine. And in the summer, when 
the valley temperatures rise to 110 
degrees and more, the coast is 
pleasantly cooled by the Pacific 
Ocean. 

Even after the occasional heavy 
rains in the winter, however, the 
land never looks as green as in 
England; rather it is a motley 
of greenish browns and yellows. 

Oranges and lemons grow un¬ 
heeded in the gardens, and a little 
way inland there are miles of vine¬ 
yards, and fruit trees of all 
description for what is probably 
the biggest canning and drying 
industry in the world. 

It is small wonder that thousands 
of people are pouring into the 
State each month to make'their 
homes here ; the young ones to a 
land of opportunity, the older 
folks to retire. They come from 
every State in the union and from 
every free country in the world. 

Between 1940 and 1950 the 
population increased by 53 per 
cent. But even now it is only 
about 11 million, and that in an 
area three times the size of the 
United Kingdom. 

tJ^HE California boast is “We 
know how to live,” and cer¬ 
tainly the styles of architecture 
and of dress—though they often 
pay little heed to tradition—are 
ideally suited to the climatic 
conditions. 

Most modern houses are single¬ 
storey “ranch style,” with 
enormous picture windows, some¬ 
times occupying an entire wall. 
The front door opens directly into 
the living room, from which leads 


Ski-mg on the snow-covered mountain slopes of ('.aliforuia Boys and girls in cowboy costume for Pioneers’ Day' 


Mighty Californian redwoods, their delicate foliage forming a strange contrast 
with the ’huge trunks of the trees 


Perhaps because comparatively 
few of the inhabitants are 
from families which originated in 
California—though to be a Native 
Son (or Daughter) of the Golden 
West is a source of great satisfac¬ 
tion—social life in a town like 
Santa Cruz revolves mainly round 
innumerable clubs and organisa¬ 
tions, many of them bearing names 
which to a European sound in¬ 
tensely amusing. 

There are the Lions and the 
Elks and the Moose ; the Redmen 
and the Degree of Pocahontas ; the 
Daughters of the Nile ; the Pythian 
Sisters ; the Ladies of the Orient, 
and so on. Each has its secret 
ritual and initiation ceremonies, 
and a complicated hierarchy. 

Pot-luck suppers, at which 
everyone contributes a dish to the 
common table, and “showers,” to 
which every guest brings a gift for 
the new baby, bride, or whoever 
is being feted, are important affairs 
in the social routine. 

Pioneers’ or Settlers’ Days are 
great fun for everybody, particu¬ 
larly 'the youngsters, for whom 
there are usually costume prizes. 
The costumes, of course, are 
jeans and fancy shirts, wide hats, 
and cowboy boots. 


The historic mission at Santa Cruz, founded by the Spaniards 


the kitchen, with a dining alcove. 
Doors between the rooms, except 
for the bedrooms, arc usually 
dispensed with. 

Outside there is nearly always a 
barbecue, or brick oven, and many 
families eat out of doors at least 
once or twice a week in summer. 
Most homes are of wood, and 
many are built by the families 
themselves, in their spare time. 

The older type of house is more 
like that seen in the east of the 
United States, with two or three 
storeys and steps up to the large 
front porch. It is an amazing 
sight to see one of these houses 
being moved complete, as it stands, 
from one street to another. 

Labour-saving appliances are 
encouraged as part of the “We 
know how to live” campaign. 

An English war bride of average 
means, from Southport, in Lan¬ 
cashire, whom I met shortly after 
my arrival in Santa Cruz, has in 
her kitchen an electric garbage 
disposal unit, dishwasher, double¬ 
size cooker, ironer, and large 
refrigerator, as well as such smaller 
items as a mixer, toaster, and so 
on. Outside she had a deep-freeze 
and a washing machine that also 
rinses and part-dries the clothes! 


Rodeo and folk dancing are 
often the most popular part of the 
programme, which consists of 
dances adapted from almost every 
country in the world, as well as 
American square dances, their 
complicated steps directed by 
experienced “callers.” 

Qanta Cruz is an essentially 
friendly community. Origin¬ 
ally one of the series of Spanish 
missions, each one day’s journey 
apart, set up during the 18th and 
19th centuries, it now caters almost 
exclusively for holiday-makers. 

And how it does cater for them! 
Should a visitor feel queasy on a 
deep-sea fishing trip, a speedboat 
and taxi will be called by radio to 
rush him back to his hotel! 

But permanent residents are also 
welcomed with open arms. I had 
been here only a few days when a 


representative arrived from the 
“Who’s New” club, bringing an 
invitation to attend their functions, 
and a book of introduction to 
various establishments in the town, 
promising free dishes, a hair-do, 
cinema tickets, sample plants, con¬ 
fectionery, and a host of other 
items as their greeting to a new¬ 
comer. 

2<]ven after six months away from 
home, however, life in the 
United States continues to be 
surprising. 

The other day 1 met a man with 
a strange surname and an almost 
unintelligible accent, whom 1 took 
to be Russian, or, perhaps, from 
one of the Balkan countries. But 
he assured me differently. 

“I am English,” he exclaimed 
with great pride. “I var born in 
ze Whitechapel Road!” 
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THINKING OF 
THE OLD FOLK 

Jn years to come there are 
likely to be many more old 
people in proportion to the rest 
of the population than there 
are now. This was stated 
recently by Miss Hornsby- 
Smith, Parliamentary Secretary 
to the Ministry of Health. 

She pointed out that 100 
years ago there was one old 
age pensioner to every 13 of 
the working population. To¬ 
day the ratio is one to six, and 
by 1977 it is estimated that it 
will be one to four. 

Caring for the many old folk 
in the evening of their lives, for 
all who have earned repose, 
will be a big task for the 
younger generations. The 
Welfare State may provide 
their material needs, but not 
the human touch which oils 
the wheels of everyday life ; 
that must come from the 
younger folk. 

Little deeds of kindness, little 
words of love, 

Help to make Earth happy, 
like the heaven above. 

The friendly smile, the 
cheery greeting, the kindly 
thought—these are the things 
which warm the hearts of old 
people, and when they come 
from the young they are as 
welcome as the first glimpse of 
' the hawthorn in bloom again. 
These are gifts which all of 
us have the power to bestow; 
and there are none so reward¬ 
ing to giver aild receiver alike. 


JOGGING ALONG 
AND LEARNING 

Come weeks ago the CN wrote 
of young people who gladly 
rough it for the sake of travelling 
abroad. Recently the Pope 
praised all humble • tourists, 
young and old, who hike, bike, 
and camp. 

“The tourist becomes accus¬ 
tomed to the rigours or varia¬ 
tions of temperature,” he said," 
“to the uncertainties of a 
casual resting-place, to excessive 
frugality, to the strange vagaries 
of cooking. But all these things 
prepare a person to bear future 
and inescapable trials of life with 
fortitude and courage.” 

Travel also brings a better 
understanding of our fellow men. 
“Many things in nature, art, 
regional customs, or local tradi¬ 
tions,” the Pope went on, “which 
at first sight may have seemed 
■ strange, not to say irritating 
or ridiculous, appear merely 
different and often, indeed, quite 
understandable and at times very 
wise.” 


That washing-up 

The average British housewife 
washes up an acre of 
crockery every year, made up of 
18,615 dirty dishes. She also 
washes three miles of clothes and 
five miles of. floor every year. 

■ This estimate was made re¬ 
cently by the Gas Council Home 
Service Officer, and it underlines 
the importance of giving Mother 
a hand whenever possible. 


History without bias 

TTistorv teachers from France 
and Germany met recently 
at Mainz to compare versions of 
the historical events common to 
both countries. They discussed 
teaching methods and ways of 
getting rid of prejudice in school 
textbooks. 

This conference was inspired 
by the work of Unesco, which 
believes that biased history teach¬ 
ing in schools breeds bad rela¬ 
tions between countries. 

It is good to sec France and 
Germany sinking their differ¬ 
ences and getting together to 
foster friendly feelings between 
their young people. 


JUST AN IDEA 
As George Eliot wrote: 
Blessed is the man who, having 
nothing to say, abstains from 
giving us wordy evidence of the 
fact. 


Under the Editor’s Table 


PETER PUCK 
WANTS TO 
KNOW 

If you need a licence 
to drive a bargain v 


Concert audiences are to be 
asked when they like a concert to 
begin. At the beginning, of course. 



A motorist was angry because a 
garage attendant blew up his tyres 
too hard. . So he blew up the 
attendant. 

This is an age of talk. In a 
manner of speaking. 

American trains are almost as 
obsolete as trains in Britain, some¬ 
body says. But run on different 
lines. 

It takes skill to make a good A train forgot to stop at a 
ham sandwich. Especially if you station. - Expect the driver caught 
haven’t any ham. it. 

BILLY BEETLE ' 



Aiming high 



Full-size space ships not being 
available at present, 11-ycar-old 
Roger Ilolden, of Burgess Hill, 
Sussex, has contented himself 
with building a model. 


Cuckoo lore 

TNown in the New Forest they 
have been watching for the 
cuckoo, for this is the week when 
the bird goes to the fair for his 
greatcoat. That visit to Beaulieu 
Fair gives the name of Cuckoo 
Day to April 15. 

Varied are the reasons for 
listening for the first cuckoo in 
spring. 

Country folk have it that if 
you turn over the money in your 
pocket at the first notes of the 
cuckoo, you will have cash to 
spare until the bird comes again 
next year. 

Weather prophets hold that 
when the cuckoo comes “ he eats 
up all the dirt ” ; in other words, 
that after his appearance the 
mire of winter begins to dry. 

If he sings when the hedge is 
brown, say the Welsh, then it is 
wise to “sell thy horse and buy 
thy corn,” for horse-corn will be 
too expensive to buy. But if the 
cuckoo sings when the hedge is 
green, then there will be plenty, 
making it safe to “ keep thy horse 
and sell thy corn.” 

That the cuckoo should have 
inspired much superstition is not 
surprising, for it is a strange bird 
of passage and its note has a 
haunting quality.. 

And although naturalists have 
taken much of the mystery away, 
down in'the New Forest they 
will still be looking out for him 
at the fair, and people wilt still 
write to the papers when they 
hear his call for the first time. 


SUIT THAT DID NOT 
WEAR OUT 

A suit of Scotch tweed clothes 
which was worn for over 
66 years is referred to in the 
recently-published letters of 
President Roosevelt. 

He stated that the suit was 
originally made in Edinburgh in 
1870 for his father, who left it 
to him on his death in 1900. The 
president wore it until 1936 and 
then he gave it to his son James ; 
now it is in the museum at the 
Roosevelts’ old home at Hyde 
Park. 

This tough old suit is a tribute 
to the excellent quality of British 
cloth and British tailoring. It is 
also a reminder that fashions in 
men’s clothes change little. One 
can hardly imagine the ladies 
appearing in 66-year-old dresses, 
unless they'are going to a fancy 
dress dance! 

Thirty Years Ago 

/'"Nur friend Sir John Kirk has 
laid down his work on Earth. 
Who of us that knew him can 
forget him, with his love of little 
children, his heart that never 
tireS, his never-failing readiness 
to be of service to some good 
cause? 

He spent his life in doing 
good, like the Master whom he 
served. He saved thousands of 
boys and girls from miserable 
lives and made them good 
citizens. 

We shall miss his happy face 
looking in at our door some¬ 
times; the Shaftesbury Society 
will miss the man who was the 
moving spirit of its work ; and 
many good movements will miss 
the touch and inspiration of Sir 
John Kirk's long and splendid 
life. Let us carry on his spirit of 
good will as we move about the 
world. 

From the Children's Newspaper, 
April 22, 1922 

SUMMER TIME 

Clocks go forward this weekend. 
In winter I get up at night 
And dress by the yellow candle¬ 
light. 

In summer quite the other way, 
1 have to go to bed by day. 

R. L. Stevenson 


The Childrens Newspaper , April 19, f95 2 

THINGS SAID 

\X7e need a revival of puritan-' 
ism. The power of Crom¬ 
well arose because men had a 
conscience in what they did, and 
we need that revival of con¬ 
science today. 

Moderator, Free Church 
Federal Council 

lyTbRE and more as we use 
modern sloppy language, 
so more and more do we get 
modern sloppy thought. 

Minister of Education 

'The Christian spirit has to 
L abide in all these services— 
hospitals, schools, and missions 
—for them to be worth while. 
The State cannot create that 
spirit. It is a function which 
cannot be nationalised. 

The Archbishop of Canterbury 

Cchool pen-nibs are nasty, 
^ scratchy things, but for some 
reason they are believed to be 
good for children's handwriting. 
Miss C. R. Pratt, Middlesex 
Education Officer 

A new type of man, Homo 
^ Europeanus, son of Homo 
Sapiens, is needed if liberty is not 
to be crushed between the great 
power blocs. 

French High Commissioner 
in Germany 


Modern art 

'T'hose of us who arc bewil- 
dered by modern art do well 
to ponder the advice of the late 
Sir Robert Witt, the art expert, 
who bequeathed to London Uni¬ 
versity his famous collection of 
more than 400,000 photographs 
and drawings of pictures. 

His advice on modern artists 
was: “Don’t pass final judg¬ 
ment now. If they deserve 
oblivion, as many of them do, 
then time will inflict it upon 
them, gently but surely.” 


PRESENT FROM FATHER 

In your trunk I have put 
for you 

18 Seville oranges, 6 Malaga 
lemons, 3 pounds of brown 
sugar, 1 pound of white 
powdered sugar made up in 
quarters, 1 pound of brown 
sugar candy, £ of a pound of 
white sugar candy, 1 pound of 
picked raisins, good for J a 
cough, 4 nutmegs. 

Edmund Veniey to his son 
at Oxford , January , 16X5. 


YOUTHFUL READING 

The greatest pleasure in life is 
that of reading while we are 
young. I have had as much 
perhaps of this pleasure as 
anyone. IVilliam Hazlitt 



OIR HOMELAND 


The 17th-century Customs House 
and .Quay at Leigli-on-Sea, Essex 
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OUTERMOST PLANET 
OF SOLAR SYSTEM 

By the C N Astronomer 


ERIC GILLETT reviews-a film which pays tribute to,.;. . . 

THOSE FEW TO WHOM 
WE OWE SO MUCH 


Jn those remote and frigid regions 
where the strange system of 
Neptune and his two moons, 
Triton and Nereid, revolve and the 
Sun appears only as a very bright 
star, there is another still more re¬ 
mote world, Pluto. Its strange 
features make it unique among the 
planets of the Solar System. 

Pluto is now high in the 
southern sky of an evening. Owing 1 
to its faintness (under 14th magni- 
tude) it cannot be seen without a 
powerful telescope, yet Pluto's 
position may be easily found. It 
is in the great constellation of Leo, 
the Lion, which covers a large area 
almost midway between the 
horizon and overhead within an 
hour of 9 p.m. 

The accompanying star-map 
shows- the fore part of this con¬ 
stellation, including its bright first- 
magnitude star, 

■ Regulus, which is 
at the heart of 
this imaginary 
Lion. This very 
distinctive group 
of stars covered 
by the map 
shows what is 
popularly known 
as The Sickle. 
They will be 
readily recognised, together with 
the present position of Pluto, in¬ 
dicated by a cross. Pluto, though 
invisible, is therefore a little way 
below the star Epsilon, which is at 
the point of this imaginary Sickle. 

As observed from the Earth, 
this position of Pluto is not far 
from that of Neptune, which is in 
the adjoining constellation of 
Virgo, the Virgin, as described in 
the C N for March 22. 

It is this apparent proximity of 
Pluto to Neptune which led to its 
discovery in 1930, for in that year 
Pluto was even nearer to Neptune. 

This approach of what was then 
an unknown world had been pro¬ 
ceeding for several years. It had 
so affected the motion of Neptune 
as to give rise to a general belief 
among astronomers that there 
must be a' great world beyond the 
planet, as the position of Uranus 
would not account for the per¬ 
turbations of Neptune. 


Then Percival Lowell's mathe¬ 
matical calculations led Tiim to 
indicate where the unknown world 
was likely to be found. Near to 
that region it was found by Dr. 
V. M. Slipher on March 13, 1939. 

It was a great achievement, 
similar to that of Adams and 
Lcverrier in 1846, when they dis¬ 
covered Neptune as the result of 
his gravitational pull on Uranus, 
even though the planets were over 
1000 million miles apart. But the 
result was very different. Instead 
of a great world, only a very small 
one was found, yet it was actually 
pulling Neptune out of place. 

It was astonishing that a little 
world only about half the diameter 
of the Earth could do so, and from 
a distance of over 700 million 
miles. 

HEAVIEST PLANET 

The problem has remained one. 
of the most attractive in astro¬ 
nomy, and an almost unique one 
in physics, because it suggests that 
Pluto possesses considerablygreater 
weight than any other planet. 

Hitherto the Earth has been re¬ 
garded as the most massive or 
weighty of the planets, in propor¬ 
tion to its size, every average cubic 
foot of our world being greater in 
weight than that of any other 
world, or even the Sun itself. This 
weight or mass depends upon the 
average density of its materials. 

Pluto's weight and density is, 
however, some eight or nine times 
greater than the Earth's, which in¬ 
dicates that the material compos¬ 
ing Pluto must be composed of 
extraordinarily heavy elements. 
Anything on Pluto would weigh 
far more than the same object 
would on Earth. So are there 
elements elsewhere much heavier 
than any we know of on Earth? 

Pluto, which appears to have 
entered the Solar System from 
outer space, is at present 3255 
million miles distant. 

It was so named by an 11-yedr- 
old Oxford girl, Venetia Burney—- 
not a very appropriate name, 
perhaps, as Pluto was the mythical 
god of fire, whereas the planet 
Pluto is the most frigid of all the 
• Solar System! G. F. M. 


Tulip Time 
in England’s 
Holland 

Tulip time is fast approaching 
its peak in the fields of Lincoln¬ 
shire, in England's little Holland. 
Between Spalding and Holbeach 
hundreds of acres of rich loam will 
become a rich carpet of shimmer¬ 
ing hues, stretching away to the 
horizon. 

In the wake of daffodil and nar¬ 
cissus the tulip will be everywhere, 
and on Sundays a slow crocodile 
of cars will weave its way through 
the narrow Fenland roads, loaded' 
with people intent on seeing one 
of the most glorious sights of 
spring. 

Behind this array of flowers is a 
great industry which keeps about 
5000 people busy for most of the 
year. To the growers this pageant 
of loveliness is just another crop. 

FESTIVAL QEEEN 
This explains why millions of 
blooms arc used for advertising 
display during the season. Tulip 
time is festival lime. A Tulip 
Queen, elected for the season, 
scatters millions of petals as she 
tours the towns and villages of her 
domain. Coaches, cars, lorries, 
completely covered in masses of 
tulips, crawl like monster posies 
through the lanes. 

By the roadside gigantic banners 
a yard high and as long as a 
cricket pitch splash the names of 
local growers. These “banners” 
are made of tulip heads, hundreds 
of thousands of them packed 
tightly together, forming a brilliant 
showpiece. 

HELICOPTER RESCUE 

This story of comradeship and 
co-operation comes from Korea. 

A United States aircraft was hit 
during an operation over enemy 
lines, and the pilot. Captain W. B. 
Smart, was forced to bale out— 
and unfortunately right into the 
hands of the enemy. 

Seeing this, his fellow pilots 
wirelessed an air-rescue squadron, 
which responded quickly with 
fighter planes and a helicopter. 
Diving low, the fighters sent Cap¬ 
tain Smart's captors scurrying for 
cover, allowing the helicopter to 
come down to rescue him. 


’J'here have been some films 
about the Battle of Britain in 
the past, and there may be others 
in years to come. 

But it is not altogether easy to 
understand why the present time 
should have been chosen to make 
Angels One Five, which shows 
how the indomitable fighter pilots 
of Britain’s finest hour lived and 
fought. 

The producers, John Gossagc 
and Derek Twist, and the director, 
George More O'Ferrall, assembled 
a fine cast and took every care to 
ensure that the technical details 
were correct. Some of the 
sequences of aerial battles are the 


result of magnificent camera work. 
The pilots off duty behave as you 
would expect them to behave. 

But the impression made by this 
very sincere picture is not as great 
as it ought to be. It is the script 
and, at times, the dialogue, that do 
not come up to the standards the 
studio set itself when it embarked 
on this very ambitious theme. 

When Angels One Five becomes 
a documentary, as it is for over 
half its length, it is a worthy 
tribute to The Few. There is one 
moment when all our reserves have 
been thrown into the battle that is 
the real thing. 


But when the scriptwriter tries 
to get on with his own story the 
film becomes artificial and ceases 
to convince. 

lack Hawkins, Michael Denison, 
John Gregson, Cyril Raymond, 
and Andrew Osborn all have act¬ 
ing opportunities, but Dulcie Gray 
and Veronica Hurst scent 1o be 
unhappy in unrewarding parts. 

Although it may be thought an 
unequal film, Angels One Five will 
appeal alike to those who lived 
through the dangers and the glory 
of 1940 and to those younger folk 
for whom 1940 is but a golden 
chapter in the long history of 
Britain. 


gTORM Over Tibet, directed by 
Andrew Marlon, was un¬ 
heralded by the usual blaze of 
publicity, but it proves to be quite 
a thrilling film about a mountain 
expedition, with some superb 
photography of ascents in the 
Himalayas. 

Some of the climbing sequences 
j are as unusual as they are 
! "exciting. 

It is not the kind of film in 
which the acting matters very 
much, but Diana Douglas, Harold 
| Dyrenfurth, Jarmila Marion, and 
i John Dodsworth play their parts 
i most successfully. 



Empire Mosaic —5 


by Ridgivay 




AARD-VARK 


COUREURS 
des BOIS 

^7/ame, meaning 
hunters of the 
woods,given to 
S the adventurous 
frenchmen. who 
penetrated the 
unknown regions 
of' Gxnrxcux in 
. search of furs 
over200gears 
ago. 


founded, the British 
Empire when he 
commissioned John 
Cccbota. Venetian, to 


west from Bristol 
and discovered 
Newfoi 


DUTCH: EARTH PJG 

This native of South, 
‘fricocis ashy animat 
hoist the st$e of cs 
smaUlp ig. Seldom seen, 
and otiffccuZt to 
capture. Lives on ants, 
and. wUL burrow ecs 
much, as twenty feel. 


KANTAKA CETIYA DAGOBA 

M1HANTALE, CEYLON 



-_ „ city of 

hnnradhaoDczrct, eight rnd.es 
distant, by, carpets to prevent. 
Buddhist: pilgruns soiling their 
feet. 
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To help to support his 
Hid owed mother, young 
Crompton was given the 
daily task of spinning 
yarn. Bu t the jenny was 
inadequate and the 
thread constantly broke .$ 
'.i i i'ni t {, h!,/ir.sS 



Pioneers 


72. SAMUEL CROMPTON, 

inventor of the spinning mule 


Later on, with a violin 
made by himself 
Crompton worked 
in a theatre 
But after the 
show, secretly 
and late at 
nigh t, he strove 
to design d, t 
spinning machine. 




er five years’ toil, 
success was'his! 
But Crompton 
was too poor to 
obtain a patent. 
Rather than let 

_ his invention be 

’copied or smashed 
by hostile workers he 
gave It to the nation. 


Lack of money worried 
Crompton throughout 
his life unfit he was 
granted £5000 by the 
government ; but his 
invention made far 
bigger fortunes for the 
cotton magnates. 



TRAFFIC PATROLS IN TROPICAL AFRICA 


BACK IN THE 
WHITE HOUSE 

Though Mrs. Truman will cease 
to reside in the White House at the 
end of the year, she was on hand 
herself to show representatives of 
the Press over the newly-renovated 
mansion, the official home of 
America’s president. 

The work, .which has cost 
5,700,000 dollars, had been speeded 
up in time to welcome Queen 
Juliana of the Netherlands and 
Prince Bernhard. 

Washington’s “new” White 
House, its 150-year-old walls sup¬ 
ported by a steel frame, remains 
unchanged in basic design, but 
contains many minor improve¬ 
ments, ensuring greater safety and 
comfort to the occupants. 

The famous East Room, scene 
of most formal White House 
functions, still retains the historic 
portraits of George Washington 
and his wife. But the first presi¬ 
dent never lived in this mansion in 
which he had requested the archi¬ 
tect to combine “the sumptuous¬ 
ness of a palace, the convenience 
of a house, and the agreeableness 
of a country seat.” 

It was in the East Room that 
Mrs. John Q. Adams, wife of the 
sixth president, is said to have 
hung the washing! 

The great bronze seal of the 
United States, which formerly lay 
in the floor of the north foyer, 
much to the embarrassment of 
recent presidents who disliked the 
idea of people walking on the 
emblem, is now on a wall. 


What is perhaps the only teen¬ 
age caving group in the country 
belongs to the Under 21 Club of 
an industrial firm in Bridgwater, 
Somerset. The group is now pre¬ 
paring for the fine weather and 
another season of adventure under¬ 
ground. 

As the title suggests, these 
youthful adventurers explore 
caves, not for scientific purposes, 
but for fun and excitement. Their 
happy hunting ground lies beneath 
the nearby Mendip Hills, in 
caverns occupied by cavemen many 


British Africa is taking early 
precautions against motorists and 

others who use the highway in a 

selfish and reckless manner. For 

speed cops, we are told, will 

shortly take the road in two of our 
African Protectorates, Uganda and 
Nyasaland. 

Along the streets in the small 
but rapidly-growing towns of these 
tropical territories will roar high- 
powered motor-cycles equipped 
with the famous American-type 
sirens. 

Although not operating on the 
same scale as in modern Western 
countries, of course, these new 
traffic police are expected to do 
valuable work. Uganda's speci¬ 
ally-formed Mobile Traffic Patrol 
Branch v/ill have 24 men. Their 
machines—cars will also be used 
—will be capable of overtaking 


thousands of years ago. On any 
summer's afternoon you may meet 
these modern cavemen setting off 
for their underworld. 

Using climbing ropes and elec¬ 
tric lamps strapped to the head to 
light their gloomy way, these keen 
young men arid girls from the 
factory, crawl Red-Indian-fashion 
along narrow tunnels, wade across 
subterranean streams, and squeeze 
through rocky crevices. 

If anyone thinks that the youth 
of today is unadventurous he 
should visit the Mendip Hills. 


any vehicle used in the Pro¬ 
tectorate. 

The patrols will wear black leg¬ 
gings, riding breeches, and khaki 
uniform jackets, with white belts 
and gauntlets. Their white sun- 
helmets will be marked simply 
Police. Most of them will be natives, 
working under European super¬ 
vision. In a new school in Kam¬ 
pala these responsible officers are 
undergoing a tough training. 
Like their fellow officers in Britain 
and America, they learn to drive 
all types of vehicle efficiently. . 

FUTURE PLANS 

Although these men will be 
quite capable of dealing with most 
traffic accidents and problems, it 
is planned Jo link their machines 
with headquarters later by radio¬ 
telephone, so that they can 
summon help, or be switched to 
vital points at a moment's notice. 

The new branch will cover some 
8000 miles of roads, of which 
some 5500 are under native 
administration. These roads are 
not the hard-wearing macadamised 
types which we know in Britain, 
nor are the outlying ones exactly 
suitable for speeding! In the 
rainy season, some are out-of- 
bounds for days on end. 

Patrols on duty in Uganda's few 
towns will not have very ditferent 
work front that in any British 
centre. But others will have 
fascinating “beats” in the heart of 
the territory, where vehicles drive 


deep into forests dense with 
massive mahogany trees and ferns, 
luxuriant with orchids and other 
flowering < plants, and gay with 
magnificent butterflies. Mabira 
Forest, only 40 miles from Kam¬ 
pala, and covering 120 square 
miles, is an example. 

Nyasaland's “traffic cops” will 
operate on an even smaller scale. 
Little more than 5000 Europeans 
live there, and the new branch has 
started with two European assistant 
inspectors and a few Africans— 
two sergeants, three corporals, and 
six constables. They are to be 
mounted on British motor-cycles, 
and have been receiving intensive 
training from experts of Britain’s 
Metropolitan Police and the West 
Riding Constabulary. 


Complete with- flowing beards 
and looking very fit, 14 men have 
returned to Australia from the 
bleak Antarctic outpost of Heard 
Island. 

The party,who havespent twelve 
months on the island, found three 
glowing volcanic craters among its 
mountain peaks. 

Their adventures included the 
rescue of a man from a deep 
crevasse, a hazardous first circuit 
of the island by three men, and a 
successful appendicitis operation in 
the station’s recreation hut. 

Dr. Otakar Rec, a Czech, per¬ 
formed the operation on the cook. 
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ESTATES FOR' 

EDUCATION 

Many of our great schools and 
colleges have benefited from en¬ 
dowments in the form of land, 
made over to them in bygone cen¬ 
turies. Now a similar endowment 
of education in our times has been 
revealed. A rich man has given 
estates amounting to more than 
13,000 acres in many parts of the 
country to be formed into a Trust, 
from which the profits are to be 
devoted to education. 

He is 86-year-old Mr. Ernest-E. 
Cook, formerly of the famous 
travel agency. He is one of those 
people who do good by stealth. 

His new princely endowment of 
education could hardly be kept a 
secret. It is to be called The 
Ernest Cook Trust, and will consist 
of seven great estates, the largest 
of which is of 4552 acres. They 
include his own home at Bath. 
The rents from these lands will be 
used to support many kinds of 
educational foundations, helping 
young people on the estates, for 
instance, to become craftsmen and 
farmers. r 

Britain owes much to Mr. Ernest 
Cook. He gave to the National 
Trust the splendid Elizabethan 
mansion of Montacute in Somer¬ 
set, and the Assembly rooms at 
Bath, which were unhappily des¬ 
troyed during the war. He has 
given us other places of beauty and 
interest, and the National Trust is 
to have 8600 acres at his death. 


A biologist acted as first assistant, 
a radio-technician as second 
assistant, and a meteorologist as 
instrument nurse. The leader of 
the party, Mr. Frank Hannan, 
gave the anaesthetic. 

Biologists with the expedition 
marked 400 elephant seal pups 
and 400 birds during the year to 
enable further expeditions to study 
their movements and habits. 

All the expedition's biologists 
are confident the world's growing 
food shortages could receive some 
relief, probably in the next few 
years, by the development of the 
fisheries in Antarctic waters. 


ENGLISH CAVEMEN OF TODAY 


SCIENTISTS BACK FROM HEARD ISLAND 


PICTURE-STORY OF CAPTAIN COOK’S FIRST VOYAGE TO THE PACIFIC (1) 



To observe the passage of the planet Venus across the disc Born in Yorkshire, in 1728, Cook had been Land was sighted in April 1769. This group Many of the crew were lost during the 
of the Sun on June 3, 1769, members of the Royal Society apprenticed to a Whitby shipowner, and had of islands, which includes Tahiti, was named voyage through the ravages of scurvy, 
sailed in H.M.S. Endeavour, commanded by Lieutenant studied navigation. Entering the Navy, he the Society Islands by Cook iu honour of the Cook suspected that the disease might 
James Cook, to Tahiti. This was thought to be the best had taken part iu General Wolfe’s attack 04 Royal Society, which had arranged the be due to lack of fresh food, and his 
point for observing the transit. Among the scientists on Quebec, and in a small boat had personally expedition. Lieutenant Cook at once began theory was tested and vindicated on 
hoard was Mr. (later Sir) Joseph Banks, the great naturalist, surveyed the approaches to the hostile shore the task of charting the islands, as was his his next voyage to the South Seas, 
It was at 2 p.m. on August 25, 1768, that the Endeavour under enemy guns. On one occasion he was invariable custom, and his charts remain today when he lost only one man out of a 
sailed from Plymouth for the uncharted South Seas. pursued by Indians in canoes, hut escaped. as models of painstaking accuracy. ship’s company of 118. 


Cook prepares to set up camp, and meets the natives of Tahiti. See next week’s instalment 
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MONDAY 


Thrills and mystery 
on the river 


ADVENTURE 

- by John Pudney -— 


Cruising up the Thames with 
Uncle George on the Bounty, Fred 
and / took the dinghy up a back¬ 
water leading to Blackntead 
Abbey, now a film studio. A 
sluice gate came up behind us; 
ahead, by a boathouse, the water 
suddenly churned and bubbled. 

"Back paddle!" shouted Fred. 

2. The Lady in White 

Tr was too late. I dug in the oars 

and nearly lost the starboard 
one as the dinghy suddenly slid 
sideways into a whirlpool. 1 
heaved on the oar and; as we faced 
round the way we had come, l 
tried another • stroke, but only 
managed to bring us into another 
whirlpool. All round us the water 
whirled and bubbled like the top 
of a boiling pot, but the motion 
came and went, turning us this way 
and that. 

. I pulled on both oars again, 
hoping to bring us to calmer water 
on the other side. All that this 
effort did was to head us straight 
for the bank by the steps. But 
here vve were more lucky, for the 
water grew calmer. 

“Grab hold of the branch, if 
you can, Fred. We'll be safer if 
we cling to the bank,” 

As I said this, we were carried 
out again, and Fred made a fierce 
face as if he were trying to yell 
and couldn't. "Pull for all your 
worth,” he croaked. 1 bent over 
the oars and made three strokes in 
quick succession. "Ship them, 
quick!” Fred said, heaving the 
tiller over. 

I was just in time to obey this 
order as we sped into the dark, 
calm water of the boathouse. 

"'W'liv on earth did you steer us 
in here?” I asked Fred, as 
we bumped against the slimy ruin 
of a decayed landing-stage and I 
grabbed at a chain to take the 
way off. 

Fred raised his fingers to his 
lips. “Somebody came out of that 
long grass by the steps.” 

“So much the better. The 

sooner we ask for help . . 

“But is wasn't any ordinary 
person,” Fred whispered. “It 
looked like a woman, and she was 
all in white.” 

“Don't be an ass, Fred,” I said, 
not feeling quite as bold as I tried 
to sound. "There's nothing wrong 
with a woman wearing white at 
this time of year.” 

Our eyes got used to the dark. 
It was a large boathouse, and the 
landing-stage which we had 
rammed as we entered ran all 
along one side. It was either luck 
or Fred’s good steering which had 
brought us in so close, for much of 
the rest of the watery floor of the 
boathouse was taken up with 
wrecks and rubbish. 

'JhtE place smelt of stagnant water 
and rot. Part of the wall 
and roof of the upstream side was 
made of wood, and this had given 
way and a creeper trailed down 


through the open spaces. The 
downstream side above the land¬ 
ing-stage, to which I was still 
holding by a piece of old chain, 
was more solidly built of brick or 
stone. As the roof was still intact, 
it was much darker. 

I could just make out a rusty, 
rather crooked spiral ' staircase 
leading to the upper floor which I 
had noticed from the outside, and 
at the far end a broken door let 
in a certain amount of green 
twilight. Most of the light, how¬ 
ever, came in from the backwater, 
where there had once been double 
doors which had now fallen off 
their hinges. 

There was no need for any 
double doors now. Though the 
boathouse must have been at one 
time a very grand affair, there was 



A young ghost . . . in a white gown 

nothing about it now to attract 
even the meanest scrounger. There 
was nothing, in fact, which made 
me want to stop there another 
minute. 

“Look out in the backwater, 
Fred. As far as I can see, it's 
stopped bubbling altogether. 
Hadn't we better make our get¬ 
away while the going's good?” 

Fred leant forward and gripped 
me by the wrist. “Shut up,” he 
whispered. “There's somebody 
walking about overhead.” 

J let go of my chain when I heard 
it. I was powerless to use the 
oars, of course, in that place, but 
I heaved at the landing-stage in 
order to pull us out into the back¬ 
water. Fred grabbed my wrist 
again with one hand and held tight 
to his chain with the other. 
“They'll see us, you fool. There's 
a window on the balcony.” 

“But Fred ...” I was just 
about to say that it would be better 
for us to be seen out in the back¬ 
water getting away quickly before 
the turbulence in the water started 
again than to be found in this 
dismal hole, when there was a 
sound of a footstep on the spiral 
stairs. 

I suppose most of us have won¬ 
dered at some time or other if we 
really believed in ghosts. Uncle 
George, perhaps because he was a 


well-known scientist at Fort X, 
always made fun of the idea, but 
Fred and l had often talked- 
about it. 

I had felt a little worried when 
Fred had talked about a woman 
in white, although I had tried not 
to show it. Now I was frankly 
scared. 

I gripped a slimy spar of the 
landing-stage, with one hand and 
an oar with the other. It was like 
one of those dreams where you 
know that something is going to 
happen and yet you cannot move 
out of the w'ay. 

My nioulh went dry. I could 
not even whisper. , Somebody—. 
something—was coming down the 
spiral staircase through- the'dust 
and cobwebs. The only part of 
me which would move was my 
head. By craning my neck, 1 
could just see that the descending 
figure was dressed in white. 

Qolld a ghost make so much 
clatter—and whistle at the 
same time? I had never thought 
of ghosts making any other sounds 
but wailing and the clanking of 
chains. Women in white ought 
surely to glide silently, and this 
one—for it tins a woman in white 
—seemed to be whistling to keep 
up her courage. Nor was she 
gliding. As we crouched there too 
scared to move, the white figure 
above us turned about and began 
to come down the stairs back¬ 
wards. 

Fred did not release my wrist, 
so he must have felt as I did—and 
f felt quite sure that it did not 
make any difference whether or not 
a ghost made a noise. Even if she 
chose to whistle Riders of the 
Range, l was still afraid of all 
ghosts in general and of this one 
in particular. Yet I could only 
wait there with a thumping heart 
and a stiff neck as she came down 
towards us. 

She was a very young ghost, 
dressed in a long white gown with 
a tall, pointed head-dress like you 
sometimes see in pictures of people 
in the Middle Ages. Nobody but 
a ghost would wear such a get-up. 

Fred's voice sounded like a 
fluttering of bats. “Push off. 
Let's get out of here.” 

I grabbed at a slipping oar, not 
daring to take my eyes off thefigure 
on the stairs. We bumped away 
from the landing-stage, pushing 
blindly towards the backwater. 
We made a noise. 

'J'hen the figure leaned over the 
handrail and spoke. She used 
the sort of voice that you hear 
from American girls in films. She 
said: "Say! Are you kids as 
scared of me as I am of you?” 

I saw Fred's eyes in the twilight 
almost starting out of his head, 
and I knew that, like me, that film- 
voice scared him more than any 
ghostly wailing. It was all wrong 
in a place like that. It did not fit 
the white gown and strange head¬ 
dress. It was worse than no voice. 

Fred's hand clawed at my oar. 
He pulled it out of the rowlock, 
and between us we nearly lost it. 
The ghost with the American 
accent scowled and come towards 
us. 

I wetted my lips, trying to say 
something. I noticed with sur¬ 
prise that the owner of the voice 

- Continued ou page 10 
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HOW TO CHOOSE Y0USO?S4 


Here’s one important test 

^ ^ GET THE RIGHT 

SADDLE HEIGHT 

SIT ON THE SADDLE with your 
leg straight, and the . pedal 
down as far as it will go. You 
should be able to place your 
toe comfortably underneath the 
pedal. Adjust saddle height to 
give you this position. 








JUNIOR RGADSTfR 


SAFETY MODEL 


noth the “ SAFETY MODEL” transfer on the seat 
tube! Light but sturdily built iS in. frame. Black 
and chromium finish. Wheels 24 in. -Dunlop tyres. 
Chromium-plated, upturned handlebar. Roller lever 
brakes. Price £ 10 . 10.0 plus £ 2 . 9.0 Tax. (Colour 
finish extra — boy’s Windsor Red, girl’s Green.) 


1/yen're natty going t0 cv ioy year cycling 

BT’S TBIUE YOU MAO A 

If you’d like a free catalogue, 

rente to B.S.A. CYCLES LTD., 25, Armoury Road, Birmingham 11 







BUILD YOUR OWN 
MICRO-MUSEUM 

lV/lirnaMODI-X making is n >-’rh-Ts hobby 
enjoyed hv amateur t lai'tML* :i •■{ ;■ 11 
a-i s i.i alt 1 tills m tin* world. Kse.it timd-l 
emails I.mu* of Misroxsing and *■!»;•_»>ljl<? 
couiM-mr;i 1 •< u ju (•luisiructiim t !.••'«« ihriv- 
iisintsal Ynitum h’ic models of ktiI'ih mil’ 
1'ialiMtl. ( I >»l Ill’ll CO hut M-ll f.'Y I.'ds. 

Loco,.; Famous and Histone iJuildriL’K: oid 
lkuut*; Watsliiji.s; Ltjuhii.-rnf.y 


<U‘. 


Send stamped, addressed envelope for Illus¬ 
trated Descriptive Folder ot ICO Models 
MICROMODILS LTD., No. 3 (N) Kacauet Court", 
Fleet Street, London, 

E.C.4. 



CHEMISTRY 

Wide range of apparatus and 
Laboratory Equipment. 
Semi 2ld. stamp for Price List. 

A. N. BECK & SONS 

(Dept. CN), 

60 Stohe Newington High Street, 
London, N.I6 


lit 
I 
I 


FLYING AGES 


n l 
I 

A Wonderful Card Trick ! { 

I 
I 


8d. post free from : 
BCM/TRICKS 


| 45 Royal College Street, London, N.W.1. | 



THE REPLICA OF 
ASSOCIATION FOOTBALL 

MA Played with 22 miniature 

MU DICE, ( i ini'll, ball and goals. All 
11)0 thrills of real VnolLall! 
Dribbling, • ■•■»rm r and 
1 jniinUy kirks, nfisid*', pna.1 
i novps. injuries, r-i«\ i ■•him’* 
of all league clubs available. 
Send stamp for full details and Order Form to 
P. A. ADOLPH, Dept. 17, The Lodge, 
Langton Green, Tunbridge Wells, Kent. 



ford's- 

AGAIN REPEAT LAST 
T EAR’8 O UTS T I XDIXG 

TENNIS RACKET 

at *10 Id p,us Postage 
OX/D * nd Racking 16 

If Tennis Press required 7/3 extra 

This tennis racket i» Lugli-h 
manufactured throughout. Con¬ 
sisting of five-plv laminated 
frame of Beech ur.d A.-h. lilted 
with suede leather viml-nti grip 
and strung with fine quality 
gut, thus ensuring ?r\ end v cars’ 
hard and lively wear. 

Money Back Guaranteed 
When ordering please stale 
weight required, 11,12.12J, 

13, 13* oz. 

School authorities please send for 
sample. (S.O.R.) 

FORD’S SPORTS & GAMES 
(CN 2), 

2 Holbeach Rd., Catford, London, S.E.6 
Suppliers to the L.C.C. and Local 
School Authorities. 

Agents for LiUywhitr-i’rowd Limited 




'-CtlocJ&on? 

PElDFtX 

TAPE 




On rolls 7i?mhl'b 

5 YAMS ONSAfC 
AEFtlLABie PtASTtC 
DISPENSERS .... 

>> 


ft 


_ ..NOW SEND IN 

YOUR IDEA AND WIN _ 

Sudan original ast withtmphi eard- 
-Board con toSPtfDFfX Competition 

35Rathbcno PlMtyAUtali 


1250 

aonooH^ 
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FREE! 


Just 

Issued 


Boy Scout Jamboree 

3 and new Seychelles 
5 pictorials Free to 

4 those asking for our 
j famous Approvals 
J and enclosing 3d. 

< stamp. Probably the 

5 last issue of these 

< Colonies of 
George VI 


King 

reign. 


(Dept. C 3) 

226 BAKER STREET, 
LONDON, N.W.l. 


QUEEN ELIZABETH 
PORTRAIT GALLERY 

stamps Portraying 

00R NEW QUEEN 
AS A PRINCESS 


VICTORY STAMPS 

We offer the following unused sets: 


YS 25 Gambia 7d. 
VS 26 Gibraltar 6d. 
YS 27 Gilbert & 

Jill ice Is. 7d. 
VS 28 (Told Coast 9d. 
VS 29 (it. Britain 3d. 
VS 30 Grenada 8d. 
VS 3L Hong Kong 3/3 
VS 32 Hyderabad 3d. 
VS 33 India 2/6 
VS 34 Jamaica 7d. 
VS 35 Kenya,Uganda 
&Taugauyika9d. 
VS 36 Leeward Is. 7d. 
VS 65 The aliovo 24 


VS 37 Malta 9d. 
VS 38 Mauritius 8d. 
VS 39 Montserrat 7d. 
VS 40 N. Zealand 5/© 
VS 41 Nigeria 9d. 
VS 42 NiUC 2/- 
VS 43 N.Rhodesia 6d. 
VS 44 Nyasaland 6d. 
VS 45 Pitcairn Xs. 8d. 
VS 46 St. Helena yd. 
VS 47 St. Kitts- 

Nevis 7d. 
VS 48 St. 'Lucia 7d. 
sets for £1.4.0. 


Cash with order. Postage 3d. extra. 
When ordering pleaec ask for a selection of 
our World Famous Approval Sheets. 

ERRINGTON & MARTIN 


(Dept. 569), 
England. 


South Hackney, London, E.9, 

Established 1880 


FREE 



Including scarce 
Canada Royal Visit 
issues of 1939 aud 1951 (illustrated),- 
Canada and Australia UOYAL WEDDING: 
and NEWFOUNDLAND. All Free to 
collectors asking to see our famous ‘quality 
(discount) Approvals. Send 3d. to cover our 
postage and lists. If you wish-you may 
join “T1IE CODE STAMP CLUB, 0 Sub. 
1 /.. You receive Badge, Membership Card 
listing fine gifts aud ‘quality’ Approvals 
monthly. (Gifts include full-size Tweezers, 
Magnifying Glass, etc.) 

WRICHT’S STAMP SHOP, Dept. 68, 
CANTERBURY, Kent. (Esl. 54 years.) 


FOR YOU—FREE!! 

To ALL Genuine Collectors asking 
to SEE a MODERNWAY Approval 
Selection and enclosing aid. stamp 
we will send a GLORIOUS FREE 
GIFT PACKET containing this Huge- 
1949 Universal Postal Union Com¬ 
memorative from the Arab Kingdom 
of JORDAN, a multi-coloured NEW 
Issue from FRANCE, a Handsome 
High Value NORWAY, and ALSO a 
very Beautiful FLO WERStamp from 
the little-known Portuguese Colonyof 
TIMOR!! Yes—they’re All FREE to YOU, provided you ask to SEE our Ap¬ 
provals aud enclose 2 jd. stamp for our postage! Don’t Delay—Semi Today! 
MODERNWAY STAMPS 

(C. 34) 41 WALDENS PARK ROAD, HORSELL, WOKING, SURREY 



COSTA RIGA SET FREE 



Three new AGRICULTURAL FAIR, 
large bi-coloured AIRMAILS—BULL, 
fishing/boat full of FISH, and PINE¬ 
APPLE plant. This delightful mint set 
is absolutely FREE to Approval appli¬ 
cants sending 2Id. postage. 

BERKELEY STAMP CO. (CN), 
Newton, West Kirby, Cheshire 


KING GEORGE VI 

A flue packet of uuused British Colonials of 
llio late roisu from the Cayman Islands, 
new Falkland Islands, new Dominica, Grenada, 
Burma, Kenya, Uganda aud Tanganyika, and 
Morocco Agencies (Silver Wedding) sent free 
to all applicants for Approvals enclosing 2id. 
postage. Mention C.N. 

R. D. Harrison, 

20 Park Rd., Hodtlesdon, Herts 


3 MONSTERS! 

A large diamond, triangular, and huge 
airmail stamp will he given absolutely 
THISK to all asking to see our famous 
Approvals, and enclosing postage. 

MOUSLEY STAMPS (CN), HEANOR, 
DERBYSHIRE. 


S T A HI P S 

Individual Country Packets 


(ALL DIFFERENT) 


25 Venezuela 3/6 

25 Vatican 1/6 

25 Uruguay 11- 

50 Turkey 2/- 

25 Taunou-Toura 4/- 


100 Sweden 
100 Spain 
50 Slovakia 
25 San Marino 
100 Russia ' 
200 Eoumania 
50 Portugal 
50 Poland 


2 h 
1/9 
3/- 

1 /- 

3/6 

si¬ 

ne 

1/6 


100 Norway 3'6 
25 Malta 2/6 

25 Luxembourg 1/6 

25 Jugoslavia lOd. 
100 Japan 1/6 

50 Italy 9d: 

25 Israel 3/6 

50 Indian States 1/6 
300 Hungary 5/ 
100 Greece 
200 France 
50 Denmark 
25 Colombia 


3/- 

31- 

lOd. 

II- 


Also STAMPED, ADDRESSED ENVELOPE, 
please. Send for our FREE LIST of 250 
different packets. 

E. n. W. LTD. (Dept K), 

42 Victoria Street. London. S.W.l. 


SILVER WEDDINGS 

p Definitely your LAST CHANCE to p 
" receive my most successful FREE ■ 
C? GIFT. What is it i FO UR, including C? 
“TWO MINT, of this beautiful 1 * 
F series. Request my FAMOUS D1S- F 
COUNT APPROVALS enclosing 3d. _ 
t postage. EL 

BERNARD E. SHERWOOD 
(8/CN), 11-13 PHILIP ROAD, IPSWICH 


TRIANGULAR FREE 

No collection is complete without this 
beautiful bi-coloured stamp from 
NICARAGUA depicting ' a volcano. 
Sent FREE to all applicants sending 
2 Id. postage and asking for my 
FIRST CLASS APPROVALS 
R. GODLEY (CN), 29 PARK ROAD, 
HIGH BARNET, HERTS. 


GIGANTIC RUSSIAN STAMP FREE 


IMPROVE YOUR COLLEC¬ 
TION FREE. To all who ask to 
see a Selection of Windsor Stamps 
on Approval we will send ABSO¬ 
LUTELY FREE this huge 
RUSSIAN stamp. This giant size 
stamp is dated 1147-1947 and 
shows the famous Crimea Bridge 
in Moscow; it will add lots of in¬ 
terest and value to Your Collec¬ 
tion to the envy of your friends. 

Just write for the Russian 
Stamp Free Packet and ask 
to see a Selection of Windsor 
Stamps on Approval. Please 
enclose 2£d. stamp for posting 
these to you. SEND NO IV to : 


WINDSOR STAMP CO. (Dept. C N), UCKFIELD, SUSSEX 



SPORTS SHORTS 


ichard Button, world and 
Olympic figure skating cham¬ 
pion, recently won the U.S. cham¬ 
pionship for the seventh successive 
year. 

r |''|[E soccer stadium at Florence 
holds 90,000 people, but 
nearly two months before the 
England v. Italy match there (on 
May 19) the officials had already 
received 400,000 applications for 
tickets. 

A new world swimming record 
for the 3 x ICO metres medley 
relay was recently set up by three 
Frenchmen. Alex Jany swam his 
100 metres freestyle in 58.2 
seconds, Maurice Lusien, breast¬ 
stroke, in 1 minute 7.8 seconds, and 
Gilbert Bozon equalled the world 
record back-stroke time of ] 
minute 3.6 seconds. 


Jumping to it 



High jumps are called for in 
the Spanish game of Jai-alai, in 
which the ball is played off a wall, 
as in squash rackets or Fives. A 
wire fence protects the spectators. 

gcHOOLBOY football becomes 
more and more popular. A 
new record was set up recently 
when 80,000 boys watched the 
England-v. Scotland soccer match 
at Wembley. 

r jPHE Jaimes E. Sullivan Memorial 
Trophy, for the American 
athlete who does “most to advance 
the cause of good sportsmanship 
during the year," has been 
awarded to 25-year-old Revd. 
Robert Richards, an instructor in 
religious philosophy at the La 
Verne College, in Philadelphia. He 
is an outstanding pole vaulter and 
decathlon exponent. Recently he 
vaulted 15 feet 24 inches indoors. 


(Congratulations to 15-year-old 
Jill Rook, new British Junior 
open table tennis champion. She 
won the title at Wembley when she 
beat 17-year-old Sharon Koehnke, 
American and Canadian junior 
champion. Jill Rook is also the 
Surrey junior title holder, and dur¬ 
ing the summer she hopes to add 
to her laurels on the tennis court. 
This Merton Park schoolgirl is one 
of our most promising tennis 
juniors. 

Australian swimmers John Mar¬ 
shall and John Davies con¬ 
tinue to set up amazing times in 
American competitions. Davies, a 
student at the University of Michi¬ 
gan, set up a new world record for 
the 200-yards breast-stroke with a 
time of 2 minutes 12.9 seconds. 
John Marshall helped Yale Univer¬ 
sity to gain a new U.S. 1000-metre 
(5 x 200) relay record in 10 
minutes 36.9 seconds. Davies and 
Marshall have both been selected 
to represent Australia in the 
Olympic Games. 

JJail to another British ice queen, 
17-year-old Valda Osborn, 
who recently became British figure 
skating champion. Valda, who 
comes from Hoo, in Kent, has 
been skating since she was seven, 
and iook part in her first cham¬ 
pionship at the age of eleven. She 
is always out on the ice at Rich¬ 
mond at 7.30 a.m„ skates until 
midday, and has a further two 
hours on the ice in the afternoon. 

qViE Foolball Association have 
chosen 25 British amateur 
players for special pre-Olympics 
training. From these players the 
team to represent Britain at Hel¬ 
sinki will be chosen. It is hoped 
that several well-known pro¬ 
fessional players will coach them. 

Australia’s Test cricket captain, 
Lindsay Hassett, finished the 
Australian season with 299, his 
eighth double century in first-class 
games and his 51st first-class cen¬ 
tury. With the exception of Sir 
Donald Bradman (115 centuries) 
and Warren Bardsley (53 centuries) 
Hassett has more centuries to his 
credit than any other Australian. 

'J’he first of the annual Cup Finals 
at Wembley will be played on 
Saturday, when Workington and 
Featherstone Rovers meet in the 
big Rugby League match of the 
year. This is a red-letter day for 
these two teams, for neither has 
appeared before in the Challenge 
Cup Final. 


Monday Adventure, by John Pudney 

Continued from page 9 


was no taller than Fred or me. I 
noticed, too, that the pointed head¬ 
dress was slightly askew, and that 
the very pink face beneath it looked 
more like that of a young girl than 
of a spirit. 

“So you’re acting dumb, eh?” 
she squeaked—and when you 
heard it close to, the voice was 
young. 

“Excuse me,” 1 found myself 
saying,” are you from America?” 

“I'm a citizen of the United 
States. I come from New York 
City, and that’s where I'd like to 
be back right now 1 .” 


“I'm very sorry • if we’re 
trespassing.” Fred had found his 
voice. “We didn’t mean . . .” 

“Not half as sorry as you might 
have been if you hadn’t met me. 
Why, anything might have hap¬ 
pened to you in this place. And 
I mean anything.” The American 
girl—I was sure now that she was 
no ghost—squatted down on the 
landing-stage, and I could see that 
she was badly scared. “My name's 
Annabel Despard Hook,” she said, 
?‘and I've never needed the help 
of a couple of guys as much as I 
do right now.” 

To be cor./inned 
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rpcc I MONACO 1951 
rnCC ! HOLY YEAR 

This cosily teautilut COMMEMORATIVE 
SET will be sent ABSOLUTELY FREE 
to appli¬ 
cants for 
cur FAM¬ 
OUS DIS¬ 
COUNT 
APPROV¬ 
ALS en¬ 
closing 25 J. 
postage. 

L. E. THOMPSON 

(CN), 2 Western Cardens, London, W.5 




VATICAN ISSUE 

The Historical Council of Trent 
A. large ‘ packet of bi-coloured 
portrait stamps of famous Bishops, 
etc., very large and beautiful stamps 
FREEtoall collectors requesting our 
Approvals and enclosing 3d. stamp. 
R. & E. WILLIAMS (Dept. C.N.), 
28 Farm Close, lekenham, Middx. 


FREE! FREE! 



A packet of zoological stamps iucl. elusive 
LIBERIA TRIANGULAR animal pic- 
tonal. New Caledonia showing Kagu 
bird, Cameroons depicting Zebu, Australian 
Kangaroo, etc. Add value and interest 
(0 your collection. SEND NOW for these 
unusual stamps, ABSOLUTELY TREE to 
all askiug to sec Approvals aud seudiug 3d. 
stamp for postage. 

BOSTON (B) 

106 St. Dunstan’s Road, London, W.6. 



C 


and 


means “ Clieapct 
ami Better ” 

and exactly describes 
' my Approvals. 

Large 3-colourcd China (as 
illustrated) and other Pictorials 
FREE to applicants. 

2Jd. postage, please. 

JAMES TUDGE (CN6), 

3 HILL VIEW RD., OXFORD 


4 /ft rpre I CANADA 

/ ^ riAtiij « Newfoundland pictorial 

and 50 different UP C17 f 

Whole World r • 

These stamps are catalogued at least 4/6, and 
will be sent to all collectors ashing to see 
my Discount Approvals and enclosing 2^d. 
stamp for postage. 

K. V. FANTOZZI (Section CN), Hillside. 
Martoa, Whitegate, Winsford, Cheshire. 


500 


50 Argentine 
50 Australia 
50 China 
50 Czechoslovakia !/• 
25 Guatemala 1/9 


ALL DIFFERENT 
200 Different 19 
300 Different 2/6 


4'- 


1/6 

2 /- 

n- 


100 llimgkry 
25 Luxembourg 
50 Portugal 
50 Spain 
50 Sweden 


1/3 

1/9 

1/9 

1/- 

II- 


All Different. POSTAGE EXTRA, PLEASE. 
Send for list of other bargains and details of 
free gifts. Approval selections on request 

CHARLES ANDREWS 
The Green, Long Melford, Sudbury, Suffolk 



THE ROYAL FAMILY 

This FREE packet 
covers 100 years of tho 
Royal House. The 
collection includes an 
Old Victorian. (1841), 
Edward the Peace¬ 
maker, current aud 
obsolete issues of Royal 
relatives, such-as Kiug 
George V on Burmese 
stamp, Edward, Duko 
of Windsor, Duke and Duchess of Gloucester, 
QUEEN ELIZABETH II, QUEEN MOTHER, 
Princess Margaret, and finally scarce stamps 
of the late KING GEORGE VI, from 
NIGERIA, SIERRA LEONE and 
BARBADOS. Scud today for this packet 
of the ROYAL HOUSE, enclosing 3d. postage 
aud requesting our Approvals. Price list 
will bo scat oa request. 

Lisburn & Townsend, Ltd. <cm), 

WEST KIRBY, WIRRAL. 
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AND EVEN DAD 
WON'T BE ABLE TO RESIST THEM 




The qu«n J ^ 

;p ' ,(1 troos. E ndless 

ieqU ATiy number 

very thing -jj 6 

•art'/. 


If yotir dealer cannot 
supply, write for address 
of nearest stockist to : 


J. W. SPEAR & SONS LTD. 
(Dept. C), Enfield, Middlesex 


Remove 

Your STAMPS with 


DISAFIX 

?nfc, quick, clenn. I oz. 
bottle ami !/Q p33t 
brush i'rjc. 


STAMPS 



Just as received from Convents. Offices an<l 
Missions, in many conn tries of t ho world. 
Every lot includes picloi inis and rom- 
inemoratives. No British. Sold entirely by 
weight, so gofxl chance of * finds.' 2 oz. 2/9; 
4 oz. 5/-; 8 oz. 9/©. 

BRITISH l-MPIRE only : 2 oz. 3/6; 4 oz. C/ 6 ; 
8 oz. 12 / 6 . Post free. 

E. IIART 

37 Highfielrt Road. Sutton. Surrey. 


SPACE FILLERS 

Oip Approval from 25 a Id. upwards. 

Customers write “ Excellent Value." 
“ Grand Selection." Also lots 4/- each. 
Postage appreciated. 

JEFFREYS, P.T.S. 

2 Bay View, Craigavon, Port .Talbot, 
Glamorgan. 


STAMP COLLECTOR'S POCKET 

WALLET 

containing 10 hard-to-get ECUADOR 
Stamps. This amazing gift will be 
sent absolutely FREE to all sending 
3d. stamp requesting our famous 
pictorial British Colonial and Foreign 
Approvals. Sets and Single Stamps 
at prices to suit everyone; Hurry 
before you are too late for this 
grand FREE GIFT! 

Albums and all stamp accessories 
y in stock. List sent free on request. 

A. ROBERTS (Dept. CN), 

18 THISTLEDF.NE, EAST MOLESEY, 
SURREY. 
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SPACIOUS AGE 

Queen Elizabeth, by Milton 
Waldman (Collins, 7s. 6tl.j. 

r JTiE accession of our own beloved 
Queen Elizabeth lias renewed 
interest in (he great Tudor Queen, 
and this book in the excellent' 
series of Brief Lives is therefore 
particularly welcome. 

It is a masterly summary by an 
American historian who lived in 
this country for many years and is 
an acknowledged authority on the 
great Elizabethans ; and of all the 
Elizabethans none was a greater 
figure than the queen herself. 

■ Elizabeth succeeded her step¬ 
sister Mary as Queen of England 
when she was 25, and for the re¬ 
maining 45 years of her life ruled 
imperiously but wisely ; and never, 
as Mr. Waldman writes, “for a 
moment doubting that her people's 
welfare and her own were one and 
the same because God had 
arranged it so.” 

Those 45 years were fraught 
with peril for Elizabeth and for 
England ; but both emerged from 
all the perils with increased stature. 
To read this book is to gain new- 
understanding of her glorious 
achievement. 

IN ANCIENT ATHENS 

The Crus'll of Violet, by Geoffrey 
Trease (Macmillan, 9s. Anl.). 

J>f.aders of the C N are familiar 
with the work of this author, 
and know that they can rely on 
him to transport them on a Magic 
Carpet to other lands and other 
times. 

In his latest book Geoffrey 
Trease tells of enthralling adven¬ 
tures that befell yoimu Athenians 
living in the glorious days of 
Ancient Greece; and or.ee again 
he shows that he is unsurpassed as 
a writer of historical novels for the 
young. Scholarship and imagina¬ 
tion are here happily blended. 

ALL THE ANSWERS 

Animals as Friends, by Margaret 
Shaw anti Janies Fisher (Deni5s.). 

'J'iits book supplies every possible 

' piece of information that 
could be needed by those who wish 
to keep such unusual pets as foxes 
and bats, salamanders and stick 
insects, and many others. 

Dogs and cats are not over¬ 
looked, but they have a vast litera¬ 
ture to themselves, and this book is 
concerned mainly with the care of 
creatures that are not usually 
domesticated. It is a revised 
edition of a hook originally pub¬ 
lished about 12 years ago. 

ADVENTURE IN STRANGE 
PLACES 

The Quest of the Golden Condor, 
by Clavton Knight (Jonathan Cape, 
9s. Aid.). 

finc yarn about two school- ' 
boys and their archaeologist 
father who go to South America to 
buy for a museum a valuable Inca 
relic called the Golden Condor. 
The unscrupulous agent of a 
private collector is also on the trail 
of the treasure, and this leads to 
exciting adventures for Ronnie and 
Pepe amid the haunting, uncanny 
ruins of the ancient Inca civil¬ 
isation. 


NO PEACE AND QUIET 

Challenge, by Eric Leyland (Hutch¬ 
inson, 6 s j. 

This popular boys’ writer here 
introduces an exciting new 
character. Colonel “Rip” Randall, 
27-year-o!d V.C. He thought he 
had finished with adventure until 
his old wartime rival, Baron von 
Schoellcr, the desperate Nazi 
secret agent, turned up in England. 
Schoellcr had disappeared at the 
end of the war, but he yearns for 
revenge on “Rip.” The exploits 
of Colonel Randall are in the Bull¬ 
dog Drummond tradition. 

LOST IN THE ARCTIC 

To the' I Vhite North, by Kathleen 
Fuller (Lutterworth Press, Ss. 6d.). 

r ['Hts story of Sir John Franklin, 
the famous Arctic explorer of 
the first half of the last century, is 
superbly told by Kathleen Fidier. 
Franklin disappeared from civil¬ 
isation when he led an expedition 
to discover the North-West Passage 
in 1845. 

THE NAVY IN ACTION 

The Two Lieutenants, by Jan Scott 
(Ilarrap. 9s. Aul.), 

j/Jovs who were thrilled by The 
Two Cadets, and The Two 
Sub-Lieutenants, will eagerly follow 
the sane characters through their 
final wartime adventures, which 
Delude the assault oh Rangoon 
and the epic battle between 
destroyers and the Japanese 
cruiser Haguro. 

Ian Scott commanded The final 
assault on Rangoon, and saw much, 
active service in the Royal Navy. 
His characters are based on real 
people, though their names are 
fictional. 

This is a first-rate story. 


Recommended Books 

FIFTY WEEK END WALKS IN 
BERKSHIRE. SURREY, SUSSEX, 
AND KENT, by V. W. Morecroft, 
and FIFTY WEEK END WALKS 
ROUND GLASGOW, by James N. 
Lcdinghartf (Hoilder and Stoughton, 
3s. 6d. each). 

CATS AND HOW TO DRAW 
THEM, and WILD ANIMALS AND 
HOW TO DRAW THEM, by 
Amy Hogeboom (Putnam, 6s. each). 

THE LUCK OF SALLOWBY, by 
Malcolm Saville (Lutterworth, 
8s. 6d.). 

NATURE PARLIAMENT, by L. 
Hugh Newman. Peter Scott, and 
Janies Fisher (Dent, 9s. 6d.). 

THE YOUNG TRAVELLER IN 
FRANCE, bv Alexander Reid 
(Phoenix House, Ss. fid.). 

THE WALT DISNEY TREASURE 
BOOK (Odhams, 8s. 6d.). 

THE BOYS' BOOK OF CRICKET 
FOR 1952. edited by Patrick Pringle 
(Evans, 10s. 6d.). 

BOXING FOR SCHOOLS, by 
J. T. Hankinson and R. G. B. Faulk¬ 
ner (Allen and Unwin, 12s. 6d.). 

BIGGLFS TAKES THE CASE, by 
Captain \V. E. Johns plodder and 
Stoughton, 7s. 6d.k 

SPRING. SUMMER. AUTUMN, 
and WINTER—A Listen With 
Mother Book, edited by Jean Sutcliffe 
(Publicity Products, 5s.). 

MAKE AND DO THE WOOD¬ 
CRAFT WAY. by J. G. Cone— 
" Eaglevc ” of The Seoul—(Pearson, 
7s. fid.). 

BIRD WATCHING FOR BEGIN¬ 
NERS. by Bruce Campbell (Puffin 
Story Books, 2s. 6d.). 



\ CREAT HALF-PRICE SALE 
WARM POLO 

SWEATERS 


ALL THE 

These warm fa 
sweaters are iii'i 
normal price. AV 
ami perfectly 
with ions *«' c 
roll l-o!o enll;i r 
lied, VJi 
l llrov 


RAGE. 

iWKTi.l QlO 
•3; IhtOW 
c!l made 
kuitt* * 1 . 
vs- and 
. Blue, 

Canary, 
All size 


ARMY OFFICERS’ 

TRENCH COATS 

Stormproof—Fully lined 

£3.10.0 Pos ‘ etc 


Heavy Loug V/oollen Mixture Winter 
Socks, 2.11. Post 4cl. 3 pairs post 
free. 

SMART TWO-TONE LADIES’ 

Q/11 NIGHT 
DRESSES 

j\ ;! v X<v«r lias such a uigltric In renin 
j‘ v ■’ beta offered. A grmiim- i v.-o-toi, , 
s.ur. tlcivy, interlin k, g*>-»d-iv. iaht 
•jnrnmiii with sash. Or«:vi, .with 
Gold. Bln*' or I'iuk. lV-rDm shape, 
with tjnii’H!us cut. Will ivaN.!u 
and last Jor years. S\V, W. \VX, 

9 11. Best* etc., 9.1. 04, 2 6 

EXTRA; 5 or mure post like. 

«>r short sleeves. 

Tents. Watches. TERMS. FREE LIST. 

HEADQUARTER & GENERAL SUPPLIES, LTD. (Dept. CN17> 
harbour Lane, Loughborough Junction, London, S.E.5. O pm 



1/6 

Also Ladies’ Models from 
32 bust. Brand-new. Worth 
A'7.7.0. Nowhere can a 
smarter, more 1 practical or 
generously tailored Service 
or civilian coat be obtained. 

Pawn. Double yoked back 
l ’ml chest, military pattern 
epaulettes. Leather grained 
figured buttons. Better than 
ordinary Gaberdine, super¬ 
fine and wind resisting. 

Cash Price £3-.10.0 or 
sent for 20 /- deposit 
and 10/- monthly. Sizes 34 to 42 
Chest. Sizes 44 to 50, 12/6' extra. 

UNUSED W.A.A.F. OFFICERS’ 

SILKY POPLIN TAILORED 

BLOUSES 

Those attractive silky 
Poplin Blouse, 



10/11 

Post 7d. 


!U1 



n a beaut i- 
shade of I’ale Blue, 
wro special W.A.A.F. 

Officers’ issue. Smartly 
tit and made from liiirh- 
t-i’ado silky Poplin. Double 
cuffs and collar. With or without 
-Sizes 32 to 42. 

196-200 Cold- 

1 p.i 


PLAY LIKE THE 
STARS! 



WITH THIS 
„ "PROFESSIONAL TYPE 
VgHROMATICHARMQHIGA 

A fine musical instrument PRICE 

with 40 perfectly-tuned. J**^P*£’ £ O 
solotcne reeds and side extra 

button slide valve giving all the half-notes, 
mailing any melody easy to play accurately in 
ANY KEY ! Pull chromatic range exceeds 2! 

* octaves. Also book: “ How 

XmJ n 9 J I play the Chromatic Har- 

QlottinS 

100 Fast St.. Loacfor.. S.E.17 


The Year’s Two Outstanding Film Strips. 

THE LIFE AND REIGN OF 

HIS MAJESTY KMC CEORCEVS 

al- o . 

THE FUNERAL OF H.M. 

KMC CEORCE Vi 

From Sandringham to Windsor, 
includin'; the lying in State. / 

Ail lh*' iiia;.’•'rv and splondctir C 
of this >potT;:tlo seen 

in cinoma-iike rci-rcdutiibn, 
through tlie 

SUPREME 



CINE VIEWER 


High Quality 
Definition 


Sup-'rh 
Magnific.Con 

Film Strips 2 6 each • Viewers 2,9 

Send P.O. plus m 1. iw & Pkg. C.O.D. I/- extra. 

FOWDEN FILM & OPTICAL SERVICE 
2 Hastings Street, Luton, Beds. 


CIGARETTE CARDS 

FREE 

12 diff'.ri ut V-iiuiful cl-4. cards free w: 4 h 
miy i-i-'l'-r Yislmd 2.6. We n(l« r complete 
sets iai perfect condition, ]»rw s as 
follows, forminiiuii 2,6; Our Empire 2 6 ; 
Aniinn- n(s 3 -i J1/9; Animals 3.-; 
Films l 9; .ISovi-rs 2 6 ; Navy (.v ry c-»»»d 
MI) 3 -; Dilips -1 G; Birds 3 -. ICO *11 ff. 
curds 2 6 ; AM-ims 1 Postage S‘!. <stva. 
D. VEITCH &, CO., 54-56 Blackett St., 
Ne wcastle-on-Tyne, 1 . 


Choose your FREE GIFTS 
TWO King George VI SETS 

Ask to s»-c jnv Di-u-omii Approvals shd ••lu-ojte 
your TJti:i; urns «.| two sMs Ir..m Mii-.r: 
(a) Bermuda <b) Mauritius 
(c) Trinidad &,'Tobago 
(dj S. Rhodesia (Royal Visit! 
Plonsc stale wbi. h TWO gilts arc ] i» '.Ycd 
and reel.>s.- 2 ’.d.“postage. 
MALCOLM MATSON 
306 London Road. Staines. Middx. 



“EVER READY” 

iT'r) JJ a 11 o v y op« ra ted 
Sp«vd- Dunt, alu- 

V l iuii. E*.U,Cri;.:lWnd 

White. Size : 12' Z'A X 
2V. Takes 4 TJ-11 Ever Ready Jhat- 
trrios. Motor fined with self-oiling bcariu 
and will not r'-MUire oiling. l*rj 
Plus J 6 tor 4 TJ-11 Batteries, 
optional. P>'j.I paid. C.W.O 
Obtain 1 1,1 r imii MAEK SHRANK, LTD., 
18 Aylmer Parade, London, N.2. 

M ontij rr fill,'It'd il not full if sat jsfit >1. 


28^3 


i . ir* />/kff 






SiQrJALLiiTd OUTFIT 

C otnplotc with Lamp, Stand, Morse Key, spare 
filters, etc., iu nictal case 8 i v .X 6 i" X R y . 
Easily converted into Spot Lamp, etc. Purified 
separately, spare Bulbs 1/3 inch. P. & P. 6*1. 
Ball cries 9d. each. l\ & p. 2J. Battery au-l 
Bulb 2I-. P. & P. 1/3. 

Write jor Free List. 

(Dept. C.N.) 

Worth double 
LTD. p. <fcpkg. 2 /- 

B95-021 Fulham Road, London, S.W.G. 


TABLE SOCCER 

Patent Xo. 638360 

FULL OF REAL SOCCER THRILLS 

22 miniature men, ball and coals. F.a. 
Rules adapted. Fouls, Offsides. Comers, 

eie. 100% Self-righting' PATENT men. 

* THE ORIGINAL GAME with* 
LATEST IMPROVEMENTS! 

GAME OF 
SKILL! 

Prices 10 11, 

© 14/11 and 

18.11 post free 
“NEWFOOTY*’ 
CO. (Dept. A), 
RICE LANE, 
LIVERPOOL, 9 
Send 2d. stamp for further details. 
^O^tainable^ron^leacUiig^toy sh< 



1000 STAMPS 6/6 

ALL DIFFERENT. NO GREAT BRITAIN 
500. 3/-. 250, 1/6. 100. 9cl. 

Bit. EMPIRE: 100, 13; 200. 3/3; 

3HO, 6 - 6 . TRIANGULAR*: 10. 1/6; 25, 
46; 50. 10/-. RAILWAY ENGINES: 
15. 1/3; 25. 2/3; 50. 5 6 . FLAGS: 10. 
1,3; 25, 2/9. MAI'S : 10, 1,3; 25, 2 9. 
S JIT PS : 10, 1/-; 25. 2.3. AIRMAILS: 
25, 1/6. Postage 2id. extra. Approvals 
;.nJ Catalogue of stamp bargains on request. 
S. TATLOW & SONS 
Eckington, Sheffield. 


FREEIHr 


3-MAGNIFIER with \h” 
LENS together with 
WATERMARK DETEC¬ 
TOR and PERFORATION 
GAUGE. 


These Free gifts 
will be sent to 
all applicants for 
my Approvals. 
Send 3d stamp. 
R. POWELL 

89 Craigdale Rd., Romford, E 


GIGANTIC PRINCE: 
STAMP FREE : 


| This handsome pictorial stamp «>f Monaco 2 
| and many other attractive stamps free. « 
, -Just request our famous i ieforinl di-count J 
! Approvals and enclose 2Jd. posGtge. a 
; Approvals sent to any iart of lltc world. I 
i GEORGE B. HARRIOTT, P.T.S. (19> l 
| 17 Dipton Avenue, Newcastle-on- ; 
1,1,1 .Tyne, 4, England ■■■■■■■««• .■ 



|> A |^» <;KKA1 SAl-E OFFER 

£2.15.0 

OHICHUS’ &/' 

SHOES *'• 

RIDGE TENT HIGH-POWER POCKET 

21/6 “ K ^ D ; NEW .. , MICROSCOPE 



Post etc. 1/3 


C'PiT-h te, all accessories. Ideal 


X 1,500 Magnification 
Areas Tested, fv e tiic 
mystery uf anintalculc in 
stagnant-water, blood cells 
in- tvJp.di bacteria, «.vi it 
A BEL’S KNFLS. Study 
cloth,, sre.Ts, stamps or 
txMt.hu any article'.of in¬ 
terest mi- roscopically.. 

Tree List, Bell Tents, Sleeping-bags, Binoculars, Watches, etc. TERMS. 
HEADQUARTER & GENERAL SUPPLIES, LTD. (Dept. CN16), Cold- 

harbour Lane, Loughborough Junction, London, S.E.5. Open ail bat. 1 i>.m. li ed. 


You have icy'r worn smarter, 
uiojr durahk- .»r- hai-d-wi'iirmg 
shos-s.. Alrul'--<pi-<‘inily for Ser¬ 
vice wear. Law real supple, 
sumotii "t* uraiiu'il leather 
l'jipcrs wiili -i tii'Hie Invicta 
or Avon sides. Outlast any 
ordinary sli.n-s. Sixes 6 to 11 . 


lot* -y.iixts, campers, etc. 
l'.ipular JrcL-tij. vj z0 7 ft. 3 in. 
sl«« rmg base, 4 it. 6 in. wide, 
3 fu. 6 in. high, J2 in. walls, 
£2-15.0. I’ij.-i, 1 , -. . Sent for 
6 /- «nd 6/- nuiiithly. With 
fly-she*t', £3.12.6. Post 1/-. 
>. l,t for 15/- and 9/9 monthly. 
Olii'i* ithwhls. All colours. 
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THAT’S DIFFERENT 

“JVfo, y° ur honour,” said the man 
in court, “I was not creating 
a disturbance, although I might 
have been making a noise.” 

“Oh,” said the magistrate. “In 
that case, instead of fining you 
20 shillings I shall fine you a. 
pound.” 

What is it? 

\yiUT is it we always have yet 
can never hold for very long? 

ifjoajq utiq 

COUNTRYSIDE FLOWERS 

J)urino early .spring, the yellow 
flowers of wood crowfoot, or 
goldilocks, can be found blooming 
places, as the 
name suggests. 

The five 
yellow petals 
are irregular 
in size and 
grow slightly 
apart from 
each other. 
Lower leaves 
are kidney¬ 
shaped, lobed, 
stalks ; upper 


JACKO’S BALLOONS—AND BABY—ARE SAVED Crossword Puzzle 


the Children’s Newspaper , April 19, 1957 



in woods or bushy 



Jacko hail won a bunch of balloons at the fair, and Baby was proudly carrying 
them home. A blustering wind prompted Jacko to tell him to hold the balloons 
tightly or he would lose them. The words were hardly out of his mouth 
when a sudden gust caught the balloonsandswepttheniaway—w ithBaby,doing 
exactly as he was bid, holding on tightly. Away he sailed, a few feet above the 
ground. But Bouncer managed to leap up, grab hold of his coat and “bring 
him to earth.” All the way home he was quite “puffed up ” with pride. 


and borne on long 
ones are sessile and divided entirely 
into narrow strips. The round, 
erect stems arc branched and grow 
about a foot high. The plant 
belongs to the buttercup family. 


RIDDLE-MY-TOWN 

ATy first's in chill but not in cold ; 

My next in brave but not in 
bold ; 

My third's in silver, not in gold ; 

My fourth's in coast but not in 
shore ;. 

My fifth's in drill but not in bore • 

My sixth's in window, not in door; 

My next's in budge but - not in 
bide ; 

My last’s in chastise, not in chide— 

A town, and has a sting inside! 

A ns wer next week 


-BEDTIME CORNER- 


Mr. Portly and the eggs 

M r - Portly felt very proud of 
himself after his Easter 
adventure. This is what 
happened. 

Ann and Christopher had 
been invited to stay on a farm 
for Easter weekend. The 
farmer had said they might 
bring Mr. Portly, though he 
preferred dogs, as they were 
more useful on the farm, as his 
collie Bess would show them. 

When they 


sunshine with the farmer and 
watch him hide those Easier 
eggs in cunning places in the 
garden. 

Then, after breakfast, the 
Easter Egg Hunt had begun. 
But soon the farmer noticeJ 
that Mr. Portly was sniffing 
first at one place, then another, 
where he had hidden those eggs. 

“Why, the little rascal will 
show them where they arc,” the 
farmer said to 


arrived, how¬ 
ever, they 
found that Bess 
was staying at 
the vet's to 
have a bad ear 
treated. “And 
I do miss her," 
the farmer had 
said. “ She'd 
hunt out the 
nests of ad 1 
these hens 
who’ve started 
laying in the 
paddock hedge 
instead of in 
their nesting boxes.” 

“Couldn't we hunt for you 
tomorrow?” the children asked. 

“Why, thank you,” the 
farmer said gratefully. “But 
after you've had your own 
Egg Hunt. You,see, I’m hiding 
your Easter eggs around the 
garden if it’s fine.” 

“What fun!” cried Ann. 

Well, it happened that Mr. 
Portly woke early enough next 
morning to go round in the 



himself. And 
quickly, with¬ 
out the children 
noticing, h e 
took Mr. Portly 
off into the 
paddock. 

It was not 
until all the 
Easter eggs had 
been found that 
Ann and Chris¬ 
topher'went to 
look for Mr. 
Portly. They 
found him sniff¬ 
ing round vari¬ 
ous bramble bushes. 

“Whatever is he doing?” 
cried Ann. 

“I know!” Christopher said. 
“He’s tracking down those hens 
who are laying away.” 

“Why, he's every bit as good 
as Bess!” said the farmer when 
they brought him all the eggs. 

So you can see why Mr. 
Portly had reason to boast to 
his friends when he got home. 

Jane Thcirnicroft 


Fluttering figures 

JJhtERE-are more than 60 species 
of butlerfiies in Britain and 
some 1500 varieties of moths. 

RIDDLE IN RHYME 

M y first is very easy. 

My second is a name. 

My whole lives in a nursery rhyme, 
A pie-man earned him fame. 

Answer next week 

Billy Bones 



B 11 JiY Bones, tlie bucanncer, 
Has hoards of hidden gold. 
And anyone who comes too near, 
Soon learns to he less hold. 


Ig CHAIN QUIZ Jj 

Solutions to the following cities 
arc linked together, the last two 
letters of the first answer being the 
first two of the second, and so on. 

1. English poet (1770-1850), 
leader of the revolt against the 
artificial note of 18th-century 
classical poetry; chief figure of 
the group known as the Lake 
School of Poets. 

2. The Norse God of thunder, 
from whom Thursday is named. 
He fought with a magic hammer. 

3. Great river of South America, 
rising in Venezuela and flowing 
into the Atlantic. It was near this 
river, that Raleigh hoped to find El 
Dorado, the golden land. 

4. German city on the Rhine 

with a notable twin-spired cathe¬ 
dral, begun in 1248 and finished in 
1880 ; its name comes from the 
Latin Colonia Agrippinensis, a 
colony founded by Nero's mother, 
Agrippina. Answer, next week 


READING ACROSS. 1 Sup¬ 
ports. 5 Said to a goose. 6 Oper¬ 
ational Training Unit (abbrev.). 

8 Unwilling. 10 Prepare for press. 

II Heavenly body. 12 We see with 
them. 15 Alack. 17 Recalls. 

18 Black viscous liquid. 19 York¬ 
shire river. 20 Small amphibians. 

READING DOWN. 1 Constable. 

2 Utter defeat. 3 Cooking uten¬ 
sils. 4 Without a state. 5 You 
sleep in one. 7 United Nations 
Association. 8 Allude. 9 Prepare 
fowl before-cooking. 13 Still. 14 
Withered. 15 Aid. 16 Noah's 
ship. 

Answer next week 

Double meaning 

The two missing words are pro¬ 
nounced the same, but have 
different meanings. What are 
they? 

^yriEN John saw Ihe - was a 

bent one. 

He made the most terrible fuss. 

He was already in a bad temper. 
For he'd had to —— up for a bus. 

onar.b 'ana 

AWKWARD QUESTION 
JPather had just finished relating 
some of his wartime exploits. 

“But, Daddy,” said his small 
son, “why did they have to have 
all those other soldiers.” 

Hear, hear ! 

TWO bad-tempered children 
named Tticker 

W ottld constantly quarrel and 
bicker. 

All the neighbours agreed 
That such cross children need 
A house which has walls a lot 
thicker. 



FARMER CRAY EXPLAINS 
TH E COOT. “ Ssh! There’s a 
moorhen on the Long Pond,” whis¬ 
pered Don to his sister Ann. 

Cautiously the children ap¬ 
proached. The swimmer was about 
15 inches long, and dark-grey, 
almost black, in colour. 

“It was too big for a moorhen,” 
said Don, after the bird had 
vanished into some . rushes. 
“Besides, its forehead and bill 
were white, whereas a moorhen's 
would be red.” 

coot,” replied Farmer Gray, 
in answer to Don’s questions. 
"The coot is not quite so widely 
distributed as the moorhen, 
although large numbers are often 
seen on ponds and lakes. Their 
food consists of freshwater shell¬ 
fish, grain, water-plants, worms.” 

LAST WEEK’S ANSWERS 

Name, please. Ch'arlos (Char Los) 

Chain Quiz. Lhasa, Sargasso, Soibonne, 
Neptune 

Riilillc-in-rhyine. Sparrow 
Jumbled cities. Canberra, Dunedin, Toronto 
Durban, Adelaide, \\ initiprg 
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Gooseberry Cream 
Turkish Delight 
Caramel, Praline Pate 
Coffee Cream and 
Nougat in Milk or Plain 
CALEYFOR CHOICE! 

A. J. CALEY LTD. NORWICH 













































